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is cultivating figures 


with her 


FAMOUS CORSETS 
A 
18 East 45th Street 





Jes CORSET | 

REPUTATION 
is foundedupon what ac- 
tual experience proves. 


$1.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 














> if your | 
local store | 
will not | 
supply } med 
—ord 
from us. 





The new styles, Nos. 218, 231, 232, 
235 and “ FASHION HIP” « SUPERB 
FORM” and “ALLRIGHT,” are the 
styles to ask for. Made of Batiste, 
Coutille, Jean and Sateen. | 


Write for our booklet, “Why It Is Sure to. 
Suit You.” It teaches how t avoid spend- | 
ing money for a corset shape which does not 
improve your figure, tis aggravating to waste 
money in purchasing the wrong corset. 

Gur booklet tells how to avoid that ex- 
perience, 

JACKSON CORSET COMPANY 





New York 





quality. 


with N.Y 








JACKSON, MICH. 





HOSIERY SHOP 


230 FIFTH AVE. 


Ing 


For hot weather we have Ladies’ Socks 
in cotton and Lisle thread, plain, clocked 
and embroidered with heavy 
eolored embroidery. 
shades of tan stockings which are so 
desirable in fine cotton, 
and silk with hand clocks o 
ankles, ribs and plain, ver 
cannot get finer Lisle stock: 
than those we sell at $1.75 
the same quality for men. 
Extremely thin English openwork 
ankles for ladies, 9o8c. 
We sell children’s stockings, 
fine qualities, at lower prices than any 
house in New York. 
3c. — for mailing. 


black or 


We have the light 
Lisle thread 


nm work 
in. You 
for 50c. 
r % doz. 


a pair, $1.50 


Please remit 


. draft or money order. 


230 FIFTH AVE. 


Near Twenty- seventh St. 


NEW YORK 














Formerly of HAAS BROS. (same street) 


Ladies’ Tailor and Shirt Waist Maker 


7 West 31st Street 





tember first, 


creation. 


During the balance of this season and until Sep- 
a considerable reduction will be made 
in all CLOTH GOWNS. 

I wish to call your special attention to my 
LINEN SUITS, which are new and of my own 
Also that GOODMAN, 
West 24th Street, has taken entire charge of my 
Shirt Waist and Tub Suit Department. 


late of 23 





M. HAAS, 7 West 31st Street 
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suffering. 


During the coal strike 


Detroit Jewel 
GAS RANGES 


saved many a family a lot 
of expense, trouble and 


Booklet, telling all about 
cooking by gas, free. 
Address Dept. 25 


Detroit Stove Works 


_ DETROIT 
CHICAGO 

















The Most Comfortable 
Spring Bed in the World 
Sent on Free Trial 





The Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 


has no 


equal in point of comfort, healthfulness or dura- 


t pe account ofits construction it is impossible for it 
to sag in the middle, or to become weak, or to stretch. 
Always returns to an equal od 2 ov strain. 


Guarante 


You can try a 


ears 
4.3 19 As Bed as long as 
you like and if at an time with 


in 20 


years it is not perfectly satisfactory in 


every way your money will 


be refunded. 


Sold through dealers only and is the 
ONLY spring bed sold with the maker's 


absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 
forit. It always bears this trade 


1g 


Send for our W E 4 T 
yRITT id au 7) te 


for your és include 

a FREE 8 0° —the 1 fiesoss ony of ‘* Rip Van Winkle. ""—if 
you = give us your furniture dealer's name. Writeus 
about it 


The National Spring Bed Co., 


33 High Street, 





New Britain, Conn. 


Positively cures 
burn, Freckles, Pin. 
pies, Ring-worm 
.~ all imperfec- 
ions of the skin, 
eae prevents 





Mme. Aphe, Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 


REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING 
43 West 21st Street, 
New York 
Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you, 





SAVES HOSIERY 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS 
NOR UNFASTENS 


Every Pair 
Warranted 


The 










FEE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 









HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


0 yous Dealer does bn 


ou this Suppo 
e ‘eee not sell + am 


Every Clasp has the name oa 
Stamped on the Metai Loop 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 
























> RENOIR NN 
A RELIABLE FACE LOTION 


Caswell, Tlassey & Co.’s 
CREAM OF 
CUCUMBERS 


The condensed extract of the vegetable 
itself without the slightest particle of 
harmful ingredients or chemicals 

Brings to the skin a freshness and deli- 
cacy that cannot be secured by any artifi- 
cial means. It is readily absorbed by the 
pores and feeds the tissues. 

Overcomes all weather blemishes, sun- 
burn, roughness of the skin, redness, 
oiliness, chapping and freckles. 

Sold by leading dealers, Prepared exclusively by 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO. 
New York and Newport 

















Be Beautiful 
Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arse- 
nic Complexion Wafers 
make complexion clear, 
smooth and velvety. Re- 
move all skin blemishes. 
} Used by noted beauties 
j and actresses. Sample 
box sent for twenty-five 
cents in stamps. Correspondence con- 


fidential. Circular free. 


DR. ISRAEL BIDAMAN, New York | 
Established over Thirty Years. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Radically Destroyed. _ Mme. Julian's Specific, before the 


public 35 years here and abroad, cures the worst ° 
NO HUMILIATION, ELECTRICITY, POISON OR 
PAIN. ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. CURE GUAR- 
ANTEED. Mme. Julian's facial cream preserves the com 
plexion and removes wrinkles. Price, $1.00. Call or ad- 
dress MME. JULIAN, a9 W. g4th St., » New York. 


THIN WOMEN 


Rivard’s book on nd eury vt and itt 
eters, a tells you of a new and eas to gail 
and keep 15 to 25 pounds of solid, healt flesh. 4 
quick, sure, safe and permanent method t lacreasia 
we ur weight tonormal. Book sent sealed for 2c stam» 

HEG.S.RIVARDCO. 263 State St., Detroit, Mich 


who has the entree to 

very y the smart set or has 

well-to-do friends can 

increase her income without money. No canvassing. 

A unique See. Strictest confidence may be relied 

upon. Address MADAME ESTELLE, The Enamour, 
New York City, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. é 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail be 
fore publication when $1.00 1s sent with the ques- 
tion. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when taco are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
ject to publication. 


3245. Black Organdie. To M.S. B. 
—I have a gown like the enclosed sample 
old style yoke and elbow sleeves of black 
lace, seven-gored skirt made with inser- 
tions of box plaits twelve inches from top 
to bottom. Want to remodel the gown 
to wear this summer. Can you suggest 
a model? Have four yards of the ma- 
terial new. Would like it made over 
a black silk drop skirt. 

If the skirt is close-fitting behind, we 
should advise another gore and give it 
fullness at the back. New full sleeves 
could be made and the old sleeves ar- 
ranged to form little shoulder capes with 
the yoke. A broad belt of pale green 
would look very well with this dress. 

3246.—Material for Summer Suit. 
To Summer Dress.—Do you think white 
flannel is suitable for a summer suit? 
How should it be cut? What other 
clothes should be worn to match? 

White flannel is suitable for a summer 
suit to be worn at the seashore or in the 
country, on warm days, but for business 
or ordinary use we should advise blue 
serge, home-spun, a gray flannel or one 
of the light worsted materials. If white 
flannel be used, we suggest having it cut 


single-breasted, straight in front and 
rather loose. Trousers straight cut and 
made to turn up at the bottoms. The 


other things need not necessarily match, 
but it would be well to have shirt, hose, 
tie, etc., of the same general shade; and 


tan or white duck shoes rather than 
black. 
3247. Low Tan Shoes. To S. S.— 


Will you please let me know if it will be 
the correct thing for men to wear low 
cut tan shoes with business suit next 
summer? 

Low tan shoes, if of good shape and 
make, will be correct with sack or busi- 
ness suits. 

3248. Dinner Jacket, Evening Ties, 
Etc. To A. E. C.—(1) When is it proper 
to wear a Tuxedo suit? 

(2) May a Tuxedo suit be worn when 
ladies are present? 

(3) May a black tie be worn with a 
dress suit! 

(4) If so, is there a distinction be- 
tween formal and informal occasions? 

(5) Should a black tie be worn with a 
dress suit when ladies are present? 

(1) A dinner jacket suit is proper for 
club dinners, informal dinners at home, 
etc. See Well Dressed Man, Vogue, 30 
April, 1903. 

(2) Under some circumstances, of 
course, but never on formal occasions. 

(3) No. A white tie should invariably 
be worn with a long-tailed evening coat. 

(4) There is no distinction between 
informal and formal occasions if the coat 
worn be a long-tailed evening coat. 

(5) A white tie should always be worn 
with a long-tailed or full evening dress 
coat, but never with a dinner jacket. 
The tie worn with a dinner jacket should 
invariably be black. 


3249. White Etamine Dress. To 
Blossoms.—Please suggest a pretty way 
to make a white etamine for girl of 


eighteen. Would like it self-trimmed, un- 
less some inexpensive trimming could be 
used. What is the proper length of 
skirts for girls this age still at school? 

\ charming model is shown on page 
429 of Vogue, 2 April, the right-hand 
figure. The bodice should have a nar- 
row cream-colored lace scarf crossing 
behind the neck like a stock, and brought 
forward in a knot at the throat, the ends 
being pulled out from under the bodice 
flap between the first and second 
buttons. The skirt should just clear 
the ground. 

3250. Princesse Gowns — Theatre 
Dress. To Palm Glen.—(1) Please tell 
me if the princesse gowns are to be worn 
this autumn for low neck evening dresses? 

(2) Are white broadcloth three-quarter 


length coats to be worn as much next 
winter as they were last? 

(3) I have a very handsome black 
coarse net dress piece, and wish to have 
it made trimmed with light blue chiffon. 
Can you tell me how to make it? I desire 
a hat to go with this dress, and therefore 
wish it trimmed with blue. 

(4) In getting a theatre gown for next 
season, what kind of material and what 
color shall I purchase? 

(1) Princesse gowns are always in 
good style, but they must be perfectly 
made, and worn by a good figure. 

(2) White broadcloth theatre coats 
have not lost their popularity. 

(3) The black net would look well 
made over white taffeta with a bolero 
effect opening over white chiffon ruffles. 
The short wide sleeves of the bolero 
should be over full undersleeves of white 
chiffon gathered ina large pouch at the 
wrist. There should be a wide sash 
and ends of soft blue satin ribbon, and 


the neckband should be of the same 
color. The satin will be more effective 
than chiffon as trimming, and the 


white lining will set off both the black 
lace and blue ribbons. 

(4) A gray cloth or crépe de chine 
trimmed with a heavy/lace collar and 
worn with a belt of golden yellow panne 
velvet would make a useful and becoming 
dress. 

3251. Remodelling Evening Cloak. 
To D. F.—I have a very handsome even- 
ing cape of satin brocade, circular in 
shape, and very full, and reaching almost 
to the knees. I should like to remodel 
this garment. 

Make a collar cape with stole ends of 
velvet to match the brocade. The extra 
fullness of the cape should be cut out 
with a seam in the middle of the back, 
and armholes cut, after which the gar- 
ment is sewed as to a yoke. The pieces 
of the brocade make the tops of the 
sleeves, the lower portion being of velvet 
like the yoke, very wide, and either 
hanging loose or gathered into a wrist- 
band. The velvet should be covered 
with appliqués of heavy lace. This 
would be a useful and fashionable gar- 
ment. 

3252. How To Wear a Hat Veil. To 
Grace.—Will Vogue kindly tell me if 
I may wear a veil with my hats, which 
are boat-shaped, that is, stand out in 
front? I see women wearing veils 
drawn tight over their hair underneath 
the large hats—is that good style? How 
should they be worn? 

If a veil is worn over the hair under a 
hat, the veil should be gathered for a few 
inches in the middle and drawn u 
behind without pressing the hair at all. 
If the veil is worn over the hat, it should 
be gathered for six inches in the middle 
and the ends knotted behind over the 
hat brim. Both ways are correct. 

3253. Summer Wardrobe. To F.— 
Please advise me in selecting a suitable 
wardrobe for the summer. I live in a 
town of twelve thousand, which affords 
only a limited society of course. I am 
tall, well-built, with a clear olive com- 
plexion, plenty of color. I have a light- 
gray tailor suit which promises to be good 
style for the spring, and a gown of gray 
summer goods, which I think I can rely 
on. I may take a trip to the Western 
coast. 

You would need a good traveling gown, 
which might be either a silk or mohair 
shirtwaist suit or a light weight canvas 
coat and skirt, with which you should 
wear a silk shirt of the same color or a 
white wash suit. It is difficult to know 
what kind of gowns you want, whether 
elaborate or not, but the following sug- 
gestions may beof use. As white will pre- 
dominate this summer it is best to have all 
your shirtwaists white, as these worn with 
white linen or piqué skirts make the most 
satisfactory gowns for morning wear. It is 
a good plan to have one white skirt made 
with a short bolero jacket of the same 
material so that very sheer white lawn 
and flowered mull blouses may be worn 
with it. These little coats stop several 
inches above the waist line, and their 
sleeves reach only to the elbows. They 
may be made with or without collars, 
and may be lace-trimmed or only stitched. 
For afternoon wear you would need a 
foulard or some other silk gown made like 
right figure on front page of Vogue, 
26 March; a pongee or heavy linen made 
somewhat like first figure on middle 
page of Vogue, 19 March; mull or some 
sheer material like left figure on page 364,. 
of same Vogue, and a white voile or can- 
vas gown on the lines of figure No. 6681 
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in Vogue, 2 April. A pretty evening 
gown is model No. 6690, on same page. 
If you take a western trip, read answer 
to L. F’s question. 

3254. ourning Gowns. To Jess.— 
(1) Am in deep mourning for my father. 
Please make me a list of gowns for sum- 
mer wardrobe in nice materials. 

(2) Am receiving many calls. What 
time does etiquette require before re- 
turning? Shall I send cards or not, 
before returning calls. 

(1) Pretty mourning gowns were 
illustrated on page 536, of Vogue, 16 
April. The upper right is particularly 
attractive, and if made over the thinnest 
of silk linings, it would not be warm. 
The middle model is also excellent for 
a cool evening gown. The best summer 
mourning materials are silk grenadine, 
thin French woolen canvas, black pongee, 
Canton crépe, and any of the dull fin- 
ished lawns. Almost any black material 
may, however, be used as long as it is 
lustreless, the trimmings should be sim- 
ple and consist mostly of bands or folds 


of cré or au de soie and dull jet 
buttons. It is customary to wear a veil 


for one’s father or mother for six months 
or more, but it need not be worn in sum- 
mer, a simple hat trimmed with crépe 
being substituted. Useful gowns would 
be a shirtwaist suit of pongee with a 
three-quarter or long coat of the same for 
traveling, etc. An afternoon gown of 
silk grenadine very much shirred; the 
two models referred to on page 536, and 
several lawn gowns for mourning wear. 

(2) You should not return formal calls 
until after you put on second or half- 
mourning, which may be ina year. It is 
more polite to acknowledge the calls 
made upon you by sending your cards. 

3255. Ladies’ Entertainment. To 
Subscriber.—(1) Will you kindly suggest 
a novel way to entertain thirty-five or 
forty ladies? The Monogram Party in 
a January number was good, but not 
just what I want. 

(2) Will you tell me, too, something 
in an ice mould suggestive of the enter- 
tainment? Is there a novel way to 
serve cheese with coffee, or is there any- 
thing to take the place of cheese? Are 
Maraschino cherries ever served with 
coffee, and could they be placed in a 
tiny paper case on the saucer? 

(3) Give me the correct invitation for 
this afternoon affair. 

(1) A_ pleasant afternoon may be 
spent playing Vingt-et-Un for prizes. 
Set a limit to the time for playing, and 
at the end of that time whoever has the 
most chips, wins the first prize. 

(2) The ices might be served in in- 
dividual moulds of strawberry cream for 
hearts and diamonds, and chocolate for 


clubs and ee. We think small 
cakes would be better than cheese to 
serve with ices and cherries. The 


cherries in little paper cases should be 
arranged on small dishes. 

(3) A correct form of invitation would 

be: 
Mrs. 
requests the pleasure of 
(name of guest) 
on (day) May (date written) 
from four till seven o'clock. 





Cards. R.S.V.P. 
3256. White Skirt for Renaissance 
Waist. To E. S. R.—(1) I have a 


very nice Renaissance lace waist, and 
would like to get a skirt so as to make a 
whole costume out of it. Thought of 
getting a cream voile, making it a nine- 
or eleven-gored skirt and putting Ren- 
aissance lace medallions at the foot of 
each gore. Can you suggest anything 
better? as I am inclined to be stout, 
thought I might like this better than a 
yoke and panel of lace. 

(2) Must I put accordion-plaited chif- 
fon or plain underneath the lace waist? 
The lace opens down as far as the bust. 
Would you put a white chiffon vest with 
colored flowers (say pink roses) in the 


opening? 
(1) A nine-gored skirt of white voile 
made like left model on page 520, of 


Vogue, 16 April, would be prettier than 
a plainone. Make the skirt without the 
yoke, and use insertions of Renaissance 
lace two or two and a half inches wide at 
each seam, with quite large medallions 
at the heading of the plaits. The bottom 
of the skirt may be finished with a group 
of tucks 

(2) Plain chiffon put on full is best for 
the interlining of the lace waist. It 
would be smarter to keep your gown all 
white, therefore fill in the opening at the 
neck with white instead of figured 
chiffon. 


3257. Model for Shepherd's Plaid 

Silk. To E. M. P.—Please suggest a 
style for a shepherd’s plaid silk, black 
and white, for a lady of fifty, medium 
hight, rather stout. | It will be for a street 
dress principally. Would a plaid be a 
wise choice? Have a good figure. 

A shepherd’s plaid does not seem a 
very wise choice for a gown for the per- 
son you describe, as it would tend to 
make her appear stouter. Any of the 
pretty striped silks ora tiny check would 
probably be more satisfactory. Make 
the gown somewhat like the lower right 
model illustrated on page 494, of Vogue, 
16 April. Omit the lace yoke on the 
skirt and use black silk fagotting in the 
seams, and black silk ornaments below. 
Inset the fagotting in the sleeves and 
bodice as shown, but omit the lace from 
lower part of the bodice. The little 
revers in front might be of white silk 
covered with black silk passemen- 
tere. 

3258. Gowns for a Western Trip. 
To L. F.—Please let me know what 
would be a suitable outfit for a three 
months’ trip to California, particularly 
what to wear on the train? Am think- 
ing of a black taffeta short skirt suit, 
plaited. Do you think it would be too 
dressy? for travel Ifso, kindly say what 
would be better. 

A black taffeta suit would be suitable 
for traveling, although blue or gray would 
be better. It would not be at ail too 
dressy made with a plaited skirt and a 
short coat. A pretty model for sucha 
suit is the upper right model on page 557, 
of Vogue, 16 April. The skirt is plaited 
but the plaits finish as shown in a novel 
manner across the hips. As the trip 
west is very dusty, black and black and 
white shirtwaists would be neater to 
wear than white shirts. Black China 
silks inset with fagotting make pretty 
shirts, as do also the striped and checked 
taffetas and gray and white wash silks. 
As there is very little room in which to 
put your belongings in a sleeping-car, 
you should take as little with you as 
possible, compatible with comfort. An 
important item is a wrapper to sleep in, 
which would be best made of silk or 
lawn, for summer, and on the kimona 
modei. Other useful articles are a pair 
of comfortable slippers, a small hat, a 
good sized bottle of toilet water and 
some sort of good skin cream or lotion, 
as the dust is very bad for the skin. 

As to your clothes you would need 
much the same wardrobe in California 
as in the east. Read answer to F's 
question on Summer Wardrobe. 

3259. White Gown and Black Shirt- 
waist Suit. To F. G.—(1) I have a 
dress like sample made with waist, 
sleeves and skirt tucked, and a real lace 
collar. Will the dress be suitable to 
wear calling? Is the material satin? 

(2) Would a shirtwaist suit of black 
taffeta be in good style? 

(1) Your white dress like sample, 
(which is liberty satin) might be worn, 
for calling at a summer resort, where 
people dressed elaborately, but it is 
more suitable for wear at home or in the 
evening. 

(2) A plain black taffeta shirtwaist 
suit ont not be as smart as one of hair- 
line stripes or small checks of black and 
gray or black and white. Simple but 
good shirtwaist models are printed on 
page 429, of Vogue, 2 April. 

3260. Card Etiquette. To F.—(:) 
Should acceptance or regrets be sent to 
invitation for afternoon tea? 

(2) Is it customary to leave two of 
husband’s cards and one of own at the 
tea for the hostess and married friend, 
or to leave one card for each lady and 
none of husband’s? 

(2) When hostess is assisted in re- 
ceiving by sister, mother and friend 
what should be card etiquette? 

(4) How soon is it necessary to call 
after tea above described, and how 
many cards to leave? 

(1) No acknowledgement of a tea or 
reception invitation is necessary if you 
expect to go to it. If you do not, mail 
to the hostess on the day of the tea the 
same number of cards as you would 
leave. 


(2) The correct number of cards to 
leave when calling upon a married 
woman, at a tea or any time, is one of 


your own and two of your husband's 

tn the case of a tea when the invitation is 

in the names of two people, you should 

leave, if the second woman is also married, 

two of your cards and four of your hus- 

band’s; if the women are unmarried or 
(Continued on page 787) 
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MARY NASH 


Ary Nash is an Albanian, educated 
in Montreal. This spring she 
joined the Empire Company, 


and attracted so much attention that she 
has been signed for an important part 
in one of the most important and artistic 
sroductions to be made in the autumn 
Miss Nash is a daughter of Philip F. 
Nish, manager of the Keith Circuit. 


HARRIET BURT 


Arriet Burt, the typical New York 
H girl in The Prince of Pilsen, at 
the Broadway Theatre, was 
selected for the réle from over 400 appli- 
cants. She was born in Troy, and is a 
niece of Mr. C. A. Burt. Her stage 
debut was made in George W. Lederer’s 
ill-fated Jewel of Asia last January, with 
which she remained until joining The 
Prince of Pilsen. : 


GOSSIP 


Here and Back is not only having 
a most successful run at the 
Princess Theatre, defying heat 


and the off season, and filling the house 
at every performance, but has the ad- 
ditional distinction of having attracted 
the favorable interest of a foreign nation 
not unusually in the market of Ameri- 
can plays. George Arliss, the author of 
the farce, has concluded arrangements 
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by which There and Back will be brought 
out for a run in Milan in October. The 
New York engagement appears likely 
to be an extended one.—Thomas Whiffen 
was especially engaged by W. T. Stewart 
to play Wun He in the production of The 
Geisha now playing at the Grand Opera 
House. Mr. Whiffen, it will be remem- 
bered, is to manage Sergeant Kitty in 
which Grace Cameron is to star.—The 
Wizard of Oz has continued its success 
and now that its last times ‘are announced 
there appears to be an even greater 
rush than heretofore to see the droller- 
ies of Montgomery and Stone. The 
farce is to leave the Majestic Theatre 
on the 13 June to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the Babes in Toyland, a musi- 
cal piece by Herbert and McDonough 
Among the babes engaged are William 
Norris and Amy Picard. Also in the 
cast are Charles Guyer, Neilo Webb, 
Mabel Harrison and Mark Smith. 





So great was the enthusiasm aroused 
by the out-door representation of As 
You Like It, given at South Field, Col- 
umbia University, that a perfect ava- 
lanche of requests for repetition have 
been poured in upon the management. 
It has pleased the powers to lend a gra- 
cious ear to these askings and in response 
to them it is announced that four more 
out-of-door representations will be given 
at the same place, the date of the first 
being 15 June. As before, the play will 
be under the stage direction of Ben 
Greet, and the Rosalind will, of course, 
be Ethel Wynne Matthison. Three of 
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the representations will take place at 
night, especial pains to be taken to have 
a most effective arrangement for arti- 
ficial lighting. The price of seats is to 
be $2.—The sad intelligence is made 
public that the poor Earl of Pawtucket 
is to be deprived of summer vacation. 
The New York public, is it appears, so 
very pressing that the Earl feels com- 
elled to continue on view indefinitely. 
Mr. D’Orsay is now the unly actor fea- 
tured in the play, Elizabeth Tyree hav- 
ing retired from the cast. The princi- 
pal female réle is now taken by Marion 
Giroux.—The American Theatre situated 
at Eighth Avenue and Forty-second 
street has passed into the management 
of Klaw and Erlanger for next season 
and, as a consequence, the stock company 
for some seasons identified with the 
house will be seen, if at all, elsewhere. 
It will be the policy of the new manage- 
ment to run plays for longer than a week 
The Lilliputians, that band of entertaining 
midgets, is appearing in a new musical and 
spectacular extravaganza called In Pos- 
terland, some features of which are China- 
town, Posterland and Fairyland effects. 
These tiny players are the heart’s de- 
light of children wherever they give 
their amusing entertainment.—Loie Ful- 
ler is appearing for the first time in pub- 
lic since 1896, at the St. Nicholas Gar- 
den where she is giving her latest dance 


to the pleasure of thousands who throng 
the place nightly. An interesting fea- 
ture of the opera called A Wood Witch 
was the introduction of a genuine Hun- 
garian Czardas, danced by native Mag- 
yars, a principal among them being 
Rosza Gibella, once of the Opera Com- 
ique in Budapest.—Marie Wainwright 
is to appear next season in a number of 
Shakespeare revivals under the manage- 
ment of Jules Murray. Marie Dressler 
has returned to the vaudeville stage to 
the delight of a large number of admir- 
ers.—The rumor is that Virginia Earle 
has been selected to play the title-réle 
in The Prairie Queen, a comic opera, by 
Hiram W. Hayes and Prof. Charles 
Kinkel, which is to be brought out by 
Sire Brothers next season.—The starring 
tour of Eleanor Robson under Liebler 
and Company is to be on ambitious lines. 
The leading man is to be Edwin Ardin, 
and one of two new plays will be used, 
the choice not having yet been decided 
upon. La Valliere, by Henry Bataille, 
or Agatha, the work of Louis N. Parker 





and Mrs. Ward, will be the selection 
The management have a very capabl 
star and it is well that she should be 
put forward in the best possible manner 
—Other interesting plans include thos: 
of Charles B. Dillingham, who is to man- 
age some of the leading players and 
singers next season. Among them ar 
Eugene Cowles, the basso,-who has been 
secured for the opera company of whic! 
Fritzi Scheff is to be the star. Then 
comes Maxine Elliott in Her Own 
Choice, supported by the popular Charle 
Cherry, Eva Vincent and others as cap 


able. Millie James is also to be under 
Mr. Dillingham’s management next 
season. The intention is for Miss James 


to continue in the Little Princess, it bein; 
by far too profitable a venture to sheive 
Later, Miss James will be starred in th: 
Head of the Family, a comedy by Pau! 
Kester and Haddon Chambers. Mr 
Dillingham will also undertake to mar 
age the theatrical affairs of Frank Dan 
iels, who is still having a gratifying suc- 
cess in Miss Simplicity. Mr. Daniels 
vehicle for making audiences laug! 
next season, is to be a musical piec« 
The Jockey, the libretto of which is by 
Ordonneau and Gavanet of Paris, th 
score by Victor Rogers. The work is t 
be brought to native comprehensio: 
(Americanized) by Harry B. Smit! 
Business is Business, a play of Frenc! 


origin has also been secured by Mr. D 
lingham for next season’s production 


In ssite of critical disapproval bot 
of actress and play Cecil Spooner ar 
My Lady Peggy Comes to Town, held 
big court several times a week at Dal\ 
Theatre. There was movement in th: 
rather crude little comedy and as fot 
Peggy herself she simply bubbles over 
with a vivacity that is as charming as it 
is infectious. Miss Spooner has mu 
to learn, and she is in a fair way of being 
spoiled by injudicious praise but in spit 
of present shortcomings and prospecti\ 
lapses from high attainment Miss Spooner 
is an engaging young actress who appear 
to appeal to the New York public 
successfully as she has, for years, to th 
Brooklyn one.—The Runaways hav 
finished their first month at the Casino 


A Fool and His Money after being 
successful attraction at the Madis« 
Square Theatre several weeks clos: 


its season in May to open again in Se 
tember in Philadelphia. Charles Haw- 
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trev is said to contemplate appearing 
n the play during his London engagement 
it the Duke of York’s Theatre.—A 
farce-comedy which started out with the 
name of Sunny Jim was brought out at 
Auditorium in Philadelphia last 
The principal réles are played 
three young women known hereto- 

re as the Rosebuds on the vandeville 

stage. The plot concerns the presence 
Prof. Bumps, a seminary professor 

it a cock fight. During a raid which 
takes place the professor makes his es- 
cape, but leaves his coattails in the hands 
f the police with the result of compli- 


I 


the 
month. 
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HARRIET BURT 


ting matters on the stage and supply- 
the fun of the farce. Al Loche is 
ven this leading réle and he acquits him- 
elf well with it. As one of the excessive- 
ly funny bits in the play concerns the 
isadventures of the professor when 
e tries to climb a _ spiral stair-case 
the quality of the fun may be imagined as 
t of a very high order. Among the 
more pleasing musical numbers are 
\bou Ben Ali, She Thinks Nothing of 
It Now and Brown-Eyed Daisy.—A 
system of ventilating which is a triumph 


Photo by Hall 


ior American invention has been installed 
in the Majestic Theatre whereby 180,- 
ope cubic feet of air can be taken from 


the auditorium each minute. Two 
motors of seven and a half horse power 
connected with giant fans constitute the 
equipment. Here is a hint for other the- 
atrical managers.—Cole and Johnson 
the colored comedians, are to be starred 

1905. In the interim they will con- 
tinue to appear in vaudeville their book- 
ings carrying them through to May, 


Cape Cod Folks, which, it will be re- 
membered brought the author, . Mr. 
Goraie P. McLean Greene into no end of 
trouble some years ago, is being drama- 
tized for professional »duction. It 
has also, with permission of the author 
dramatized for amateur represen- 
Amelia Bingham and her 
pany ter a considerable tour of 
country, will open on 29 June in 
Francisco, where the Frisky Mrs. 
on, A Modern Magdalen and é 
Climbers will be given.—An ambitiou 
and talented young actress who has been 
ttracting the attention of audiences and 
critics at the American this 
Laura Hope Crewe who has de 
now to leave for E ope at _ se 
this ( rewe s intention 
to study comedy in Europe for a P 
or more then, with her 
knowledge and experience, to seek a |} 
ement here.—Mildred 
route for Russia, where 
remain for the summer, 
atmosphere, as it were, 
studying her réle in eodore Kremer's 
Triumph of an Empress, 
the case being Catherine 
— Nothing in regard to the 
social life of players has for a long time 
provoked such expressions of enthusias- 
tic good will as the announcement 
Frederic Stone the scarecrow f 
Wizard of Oz en; ment to Clara 
Morton, the popular young vaudeville 
actress \ melancholy man was Oscar 
Hammerstein for the space of a quarter 
of an hour after he learned that he had 
been expending $30 a week to the detri- 
ment of Resurrection. Michael Morton 
who made the English version of Henr 
Batailles’ stage version of Resurrection, 
was in New York for a short time and 
upon seeing a representation of the play 
at the Victoria Theatre he instructed 
the management to suppress some of the 
blood curdling details, among which 
was the shrieks of the whipped prisoners. 
It is to these brutal features that Mr. 
Morton is said to attribute the indifferent 
success of the production in r York. 
Mr. Hammerstein was in despair as he 
had been all along paying out a goodly 
sum a week to a man to stand in the 
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wings and cry aloud vehemently 
though undergoing great anguish. N 
only was this according to expert opinion 


superfluous but it was pernicious activity 
—Truly Shattuck has declined an offer 
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from Manager Hammerstein to appear 
jin Punch and Judy and Co., alleging as 
a reason, that she wished to rest and 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
CENTS 


(Continued from page 783) 


widows, leave only one of your husband’s 
cards for each. 

(3) If the names of the mother and 
sister of the hostess do not appear in the 
invitation, no cards need be left for them. 

(4) It is not necessary to call after a 
tea or reception, unless it be of a dis- 
tinctive character, such as to celebrate 
a wedding anniversary, or something of 
that kind. 

3261. Models for Gown, Waist and 
Evening Coat. To M. S.—(1) Kindly 
tell me how a gown and waist of the 
enclosed samples should be made and 
trimmed. I prefer a shirtwaist suit of 
the checked sample blue louisine. Would 
stitched blue taffeta bands be stylish? 
Please suggest a model. 

(2) I also have some black silk like 
sampleand gray taffeta for lining; thought 
[ should like an evening coat that I 
might wear in the spring and autumn. 

(1) Checked silks are often trimmed 
with bands of plain color, and as it 
makes a pretty contrast and is a oa 
trimming, it is most appropriate for 
shirtwaist suits. Vogue’s coupon pat- 
tern, in 16 April, would be smart made 
of your blue and white check with bands 
of dark plain blue taffeta. Model No. 
6693, on page 495 of same Vogue, would 
also be pretty, if the lace trimming on the 
waist was omitted. A dainty but simple 
model for a silk blouse is the upper right 
figure on page 511 of Vogue, 16 April. 
The squares should be outlined with 
fagoting and the embroidery might be 
done in black silk or in shades of blue or 
the soft Persian colors. A more elabor- 
ate model is the waist shown on lower 
right-hand figure on page 494, of same 
Vogue. Use biack silk fagotting, omit 
the lace from the lower part of the waist, 
and make the little vest and stock of 
light écru chiffon and int Venise lace, 
the little revers being of the latter. 

(2) Your black peau de soie would 
make up nicely into a long or three- 
quarter coat. hese coats will be worn 
all through the summer for driving and 
in the evening, meena vowed they are 
most useful, being suitable for all seasons 
of the year. The lower coat illustrated 
on page xv of Vogue, 2 April, is a good 
model. It might be made less full, if 
you think that would be more becoming. 
It might also be made longer and the lace 
at the bottom could be omitted. 

3262. Green Linen Dress. To Clem- 
entine.—(1) I enclose sample of linen 
walking dress. Shall I embroider it in 
Oriental colors or white? Please advise 
as to where linen samples for dresses 
may be sent for. 

(2) Where can I get embroidery de- 
signs for dresses? 

(1) Your green linen gown could be 
much prettier embroidered in white, 
with perhaps a touch of black, than in 
colors. Oriental embroidery looks best 
on natural colored or white linen gowns. 
Samples of linens may be obtained from 
any of the large New York shops, such as 
James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d 





Street; James McCreery & Co., West 23d 
Street; and B. Altman & Co., Sixth 
Avenue. 

(2) Embroidery designs for gowns and 
blouses may be bought from Healy, 14 
East 23d Street; Hurm, 12 West 22d 
Street, New York. 

3263. Suggestions forSummer Ward- 
robe. To J. B. McC.—If Vogue will 
give me some ideas about a few dresses 
I need this summer for a trip to the sea- 
shore and a stop-over at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, I will be 
very grateful. 

(1) I wish a stylish traveling dress. I 
am about fifty-five years old; have worn 
gray for traveling a great deal. What 
color, and what material shall I use, and 
have made, with jacket or cape? 

(2) Do you think black taffeta stylish 
for a shirtwaist suit to be worn in the 
morning at a hotel, and would it be suit- 
able for short trips on the train? 

_(3) I want a dress for evenings and 
dinners at hotels: I also want this dress 
for the same purpose in Washington next 
winter, so I wish to get something suitable 
for both occasions. I have a black lace 
applied with velvet over white satin, 
also a black moiré skirt and several 


dressy waists, and a black suit trimmed 
heavily with jet and spangles made over 

These dresses are all new 
I should like a pongee. 


black ‘silk. 
and fresh. 


(4) Where can I get samples for these 
dresses? 

(5) Who must I write to for pattern 
of white embroidered dress middle figure 
on page xiv in Vogue, 20 March. I wish 
skirt and waist pattern and not the em- 
broidery pattern, and what price is it? 

(1) Your traveling suit should be 
made with a skirt and coat, by no means 
with a cape, for capes are not worn, 
except short shoulder one of silk, chiffon, 
and such materials. A gun-metal shade 
of gray twine cloth would be very suit- 
able and pretty for this gown, which 
might be made if you are tall like middle 
pape on page 483 of Vogue, 16 April. 
The skirt should just escape the ground 
and be untrimmed, and the trimming on 
the coat might be of black and white 
passementerie, or of colored embroidered 
bands, using dull shades of red, blue, 
green, etc. Other appropriate models 
are the middle and right-handed figures 
page 525 of same Vogue. 

(2) Black taffeta, peau de soie or peau 
de Cygne, would do nicely for a shirt- 
waist suit. These gowns are most suit- 
able for short trips, and town wear. A 
pretty model is illustrated by left figure 
on page 532 of Vogue, 16 April. Tuck the 
front panel of the skirt vertically to 
within ten or twelve inches of the bottom, 
and inset black silk fagotting at i. 
hems on the three shaped flounces. he 
lace may be omitted from the bodice, if 
you desire, substituting a tucked vest, 
and fagotting in the collar, but black 
wood-fiber lace would be effective for 
the stock and for trimming the collar. 

(3) A black pongee would not be a 
suitable material for a dinner gown, it 
might, however, be used for your shirt- 
waist suit. The sixth costume illustrated 
on middle page of Vogue, 23 April, is 
charming. If you did not care to have it 
made of the Brussels net printed with 
yellow roses, it would be equally pretty 
made of steel gray crépe de chine applied 
with gray taffeta and chiffon designs and 
embroidered with silver paillettes. 

(4) You can obtain samples of dress 
goods, trimmings, etc., from any of the 
large New York shops. B. Altman & 
Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Stern 
Brothers, etc. 

(5) The pattern you refer to on page 
xiv of Vogue, 26 March, can be furnished 
= without embroidery design by 

Jogue, for $2.50. If you could use the 
coupon patterns Nos. 216 and 217, in 
Vogue, 16 April, the same could be sup- 
plied you for $1.00. 

3264 Dentist’s Card — Maternity 
Gown. To E. J.—(1) Please tell me the 
proper way for a dentist to have his 
visiting (not business) card engraved? 
Should it be Dr. John Wilson Smith, Mr. 
John Wilson Smith, or John Wilson 
Smith? The man in question is ad- 
dressed as Doctor by all, but I want the 
cards correct. 

(2) Please suggest style and material 
for making a maternity gown, navy 
blue or black. Would like the gown 
suitable for both house and street. 

(3) I wish a three-quarter or full 
length coat. Which is best? Please 
suggest material (black) and style of 
making coat. 

(4) Tell me also how to have a skirt 
finished about the belt so it will not draw 
up in front. This to wear with house 
jackets. I thought of having jackets 
made of accordion-plaited soft silk, 
with a short Eton over that. The latter 
trimmed with a deep frill of same colored 
lace all around and a full cascade down 
front. I think part of the idea is from a 
Vogue picture. Do you think it good? 

(1) A dentist’s visiting card should 
be engraved Mr. John Wilson Smith. 

(2) Either a black or dark blue satin 
foulard with a small vertical line or vine 
design, or plain blue pongee would be 
good materials for a maternity gown. 
A good model is to make the skirt with 
a plain narrow front panel, with stole 
ends somewhat esteemed with embroidery 
lace or fringe at the bottom, covering 
the seams. The sides and back should 
be shirred in a hip yoke effect and again 
lower down at the hight of a graduated 
flounce, and the bottom finished with a 
cluster of small tucks. Under these 
have run in by hand on the wrong side 
a false tuck, starting from either side 
and running across the front, so that it 
may be let out as needed to keep the 
skirt long enough in front. The belt 
should be made four or five inches larger 
than your waist; it should hook together 
at the back, but also have drawin 
strings in it from either side, thus en- 
abling you to keep it fitting for some 
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time. Skirts made this way set very 
well, and being gathered, the extra 
fullness caused by the drawing strings 
does not show. The bodice might be 
made with a lace stock and small yoke 
in front, and a wide cape collar, trimmed 
to correspond to the stole ends on the 
skirt, and fastened together at the bust 
with a chiffon scarf, tied in a full chou 
and with long ends. The waist itself 
should be full and arranged at the belt 
with drawing strings in front, Pin it 
to your corset to keep it down and wear 
a pointed belt. 

(3) A long three-quarter coat as a rule 
looks better than a long coat and can be 
more generally worn. Black silk coats 
are so common at present that it would 
be best for you to have your dress made 
of blue pongee and the coat of the same. 
Coupon pattern No. 220 in Vogue, 7 May, 
which is extremely pretty, is a suitable 
model for you. It should, of course, 
be trimmed less elaborately for your 
purpose, as the less conspicuous one’s 
clothes are the better. Omit the lace 
insertions, but use a lace collar if you 
want to, and fasten the coat with quite 
large bows and tassel ends or ornaments 
at the bust. 

(4) Answered in second question. If 
this skirt is to be worn with white or 
light colored jackets, it should Le of 
white snaterkdl: The jacket you de- 
scribe is pretty, but it and all jackets of 
the kind, will not make you look small. 
However, they are useful to wear for 
breakfast and in your own room 


3265. Maternity Gown. To Helen. 
—(1) Please advise me as to the proper 
gowns to prepare for the street for ma- 
ternity wear during July, August and 
September. I prefer black. What 
materials could you advise that would 
stand the hard and constant four months 
wear necessary. 

(2) What kind of a wrap would you 
advise, and how made? 

(1) Read answer on maternity gowns 
to E. J. The models for gowns and coats 
given in that question may, of course, 
be varied in different ways, but they are 
about the most useful styles for the 
purpose. Broadcloth would be far too 
heavy to wear during the summer for 
both health and comfort, but a thin can- 
vas or veiling could be used for a woolen 
gown, and silks, pongee, crépe de chine, 
silk mulls and muslins for cooler dresses. 
Black and dark blue are good colors, but 
light shades may also be worn, if you 
have the waist or coat and skirt of the 
same color. Summer days you will find 
gowns of light colors, such as the natural 
linen shades much cooler. It is best to 
get very few dresses and wear them con- 
stantly. For instance, a dark blue (or 
black) veiling, the same color thin silk or 
pongee with a three-quarter coat to 
match, which could be worn with both 
gowns, a linen skirt and three-quarter 
coat, made with a half-fitted plaited 
back, two blouses of thin muslin of the 
same shade to wear with it, and one or 
two lawn gowns for afternoon and even- 
ing should be enough. Fichus draped 
around the shoulders of a low neck dress 
and tied in a knot at the bust with long 
ends are becoming. 

(2) Answered in E. J.’s question. 

3266. Dinner Menu. To A. B.C 
Wishing to give a dinner in honor of an 
engaged friend, I should like Vogue to 
give me some new ideas to follow. The 
color scheme will be pink, and I want to 
use the heart design as much as possible. 
Can you give me some appropriate sug- 
gestions on table decorations and for the 
menu of six courses? Do you think pink 
boxes, heart-shaped for the ices would 
be the correct thing? Where can I buy 
them? What kind of name cards shall 
I use? 

It is better in giving a dinner or 
luncheon to have it perfect in every way 
rather than strive for original and un- 
usual effects in decorations and service. 
Arrange the table with your handsomest 
linen, silver and glass, place a large bowl 
or vase of pink roses, or some other 
pink flowers, in the centre, and use 
dainty pink shades on the candles. The 
name cards might be heart-shaped and 

ainted with small cupids, or they might 
= small heart-shaped boxes filled with 
bonbons and tied with pink ribbon, on 
which the name is written in gold ink, 
It would be correct to use heart-shaped 
aper cases for the ices, or they might 
ye served in individual moulds of that 
design, with a small gilt arrow stuckin 
each. The little cakes might also be of 
heart shape, and covered with pink 


\ 
\ 
frosting. These boxes and cases mh 
bought from most confectioners, or’ 
B. Shackman, s50 East roth Sti 
New York. ' 

A good six-course menu is: 

Little neck clams. 
Tomato bisque. 
Fried soft-shell crabs. ucumbers with 
French dressing. 

Roast spring lamb or chicken. 
Small new potatoes. French peas. 
Asparagus salad. Toasted crackers. 
Strawberry ice cream. 

Little cakes. Coffee. Bonbons. 

Champagne should be served through- 
out, and salted nuts, olives and vedios 
should also be served. 

The ideas given for an engagement 
luncheon in Vogue of 2 April, might help 
you in selecting ice cream boxes, etc. 
They might be bought from Shackman. 

3267. Cut of Trousers for Sack and 
Walking Coat. To Princeton.—I was 
told by my tailor the English peg-top 
trousers would be worn again this sum- 
mer; but before ordering, I would be 
greatly obliged if you would tell me 
whether or not they will be correct with 
a sack suit, and also what is correct with 
an English walking coat in reference to 
the cut of the trousers? 

The distinct peg-top cut of trousers, 
that is, trousers made very full over the 
thighs and narrow at the bottoms, is 
not correct this season. The best New 
York tailors are cutting trousers per- 
fectly straight below the knees, but one 
may have them an inch or two narrower 
at the bottoms if one prefers. There is 
no difference between the cut of trousers 
for sack and English walking coat suit. 

3268. Summer Mourning for Widow. 
To R, A.—Will you kindly tell me what 
iS correct summer mourning for a young 
widow, within six months er the death 
of her husband? The lady in question 
has limited means, and will reside in the 
country. If summer mourning allows 
white waists, of what material should 
they be? 

Any sheer black material like nun’s 
veiling, chiffon, or crépe de chine may 


\ 


be worn. It should be absolutely plain, 
however, and made very simply. The 
deep hemmed lawn cuffs and alos are 


alway. becoming. It is not necessary 
to wear a veil in summer, but the hats 
should be very slightly trimmed with 
dull silk, chiffon or black wings or roses. 

Black pongee makes a cool and pretty 
skirt and jacket. 

White waists are allowable, but they 
should be of perfectly plain material 
and untrimmed. A black tie and belt 
should be worn and studs and sleeve 
buttons of black enamel. 

3269. Summer Mourning. To J. C. 
G.—(1) Will white mohair be suitable 
for a shirtwaist suit for one wearing 
mourning for a parent who died in Jan- 
uary of this year! y 

(2) Would dresses 
samples be suitable? 

(3) Would hand embroidery done on 
the material be suitable for the white, 
or with what could it be trimmed? 

(4) In using the white canton linen for 
young ladies would heavy white lace or 
embroidery be more desirable? 

(5) What trimmings can be used for 
Persian lawns, nainsook, etc., for myself 
as I wish to wear a great deal of white 
this summer? 

(6) Would a fine thick Swiss with 
narrow satin stripes be suitable for 
mourning? 

(1-3-5). The only summer mourning 
that is permissible in white when the 
bereavement is recent, is in wash goods 
made without lace or embroidery and 
worn with black hat and gloves, and 
black ribbons. 

For trimming nainsook and lawns, 
white fuoting may be used and for heavier 
materials, fagotting and drawn-work. 

(2) The enclosed samples would be 
quite suitable . 

(4) As a rule, embroidery is better for 
a wash dress and lace for one that ir 
to be worn more carefully. 

(6) A black Swiss with a dull stripe 
could be worn but not a glistening one. 

3270. Blue Linen Dress.—Please tell 
me how to have dress made like enclosed 
sample for elderly woman. 

(1) Tell me length of skirt to have 
how made and 

(2) How finished at bottom. 

(3) Style of sleeve. 

(4) Style of collar. 

(s) If want any kind of fancy buttons 
on front and 

(Continued on page 802) 
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“Onyx 


HOSTERY 
And How to Get It 


We present below a 
numbers of ‘¢Onyx’’ hosiery, with 
their retail prices. They may be 
procured of any leading Retail Dry 
Firm or Men’s_ Furnishing 
Goods shop. 


Ohey are the Very Best of 

thetr kind and absolutely 

fast color. Ask for them 
FOR WOMEN 


1090 K—A very fine Sea Island cotton 
““Onyx.’’ 50 cts. 

82-4—A medium weight Ingrain Lisle 
*Onyx.’’ 50 cts. 

E 602—A very fine and elastic gauze 
Lisle ‘‘Onyx.’’ . 50 cts. 

835 Ti—‘‘Onyx’"’ Lisle Hose, Lace Instep. 
Assorted Patterns, 75 cts. per pair. 
24:1 B-—‘'Onyx’’ Lace all over Lisle. 
Assorted Patterns, 50 cts. per pair. 

E 6:2—‘‘Onyx’’ Gauze Lisle, Spliced 

Selvage, 75 cts. per pair. 
FOR MEN 
E 310—-‘‘Onyx,’’ black or colored Lisle, 
made throughout with 4 threads, with 
six-thread heel and toe, high spliced 
heet and double sole. This is the only 
Liste hose which does not burn and be- 
come harsh to the foot. Very durable, 
and is endorsed by all leading Men’s 
Furnishers. 50 cts. per pair. 


“MERODE”’ 


(Hand Finished) 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


2: Vests, Drawers, 
Tights. 
CORSET COVERS, 
UNION SUITS. 
How to Get the Best: 
Ask your retailer for 


few leading 


Goods 
















¢52 5—Finest combed 
cotton. 

555, $—Superior lisle 

thread. 

564 5— Fine 

cotton and pure 

silk mixed. 

s11/§- Superla 

tive lisle thread 


All of the 
above made in 
every shape. 


vere CiZ 
UNDERWEAR 


ARK 

























9 HE «« BELLE TURBAN” 
Price $70.00 





THE «*‘ THAMES” 
Price $14.00 








ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
MAILED FREE 





ANY OF THE HATS ILLUS- 
TRATED HEREWITH CAN 
BE HAD IN ANY COLOR AND 
COMBINATION 








JHE «*«GORING” 


Price $70.00 


HIGH CLASS MILLINERY 


AT VERY INEXPENSIVE PRICES 


MAISON NOUVELLE 


308-310 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 stores litorium Hotel) 

WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM IN THE WEST THAT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF 
STREET, OUTING AND GOLF HATS, AND DEVOTE ONE STORE EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO THEM. 
CHICAGO AGENCY FOR THE GFNUINE CONNELLY TURBANS. 
WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF THE ‘‘ GAGE” HATS. 
CHICAGO AGENCY FOR THE A. M CROFTS TURBANS AND ROUND HATS 


under Au 








THE *“*CAMBRIDGE”’ 
Price $10.00 


THE «* OXFORD” 
Price $15.00 


The Bust Beautiful 


| Our method of treatment for 


Developing the Bust 

















has the following points of excellence possessed by no other method, 
and which we positively guarantee : 

Certainty. This we prove by living subjects, photographs and 
sworn statements. 


Rapidity. No other method can possibly show such quick 
development. 

Convenience. No effort or work whatever necessary on your 
part. It is a home treatment. 

Harmlessness. 1,000 physicians in New York alone certify 
to this statement. 

Cost. Very moderate. One price for the simplest and for the 


most difficult cases. 
The Venus de Milo Me-:bo. appeals to common sense and in:elligence. 
Our booklet, ‘* Health, Grace and Beauty,’’ giving full 
information, sent in plain sealed envelope free on receipt of 4 cents 
postage. Women specialists in charge. 


THE NATURE COMPANY 


Department V. 41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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** London Shop.”’ 


Shirt Waists 
and Dresses 


made to order. 


New and Exclusive Designs of English 
Madras, Cheviots, Vestings and 
Hand Embroidered Linens. 


Ewan 1. J enkins, 


931 Broadway, 


(Bet. 21st and 22nd Sts.) 

















‘Oh! How Good It Feeis!” 


The expression which springs to the lips 


of every one ona first application of 


COGSWELL’S 
FOOT TONIC 





The only tonic on the market which cools, 
soothes, rests and quiets burning, aching, tired, 
nervous feet. Allays inflammation, Infallible 
remedy in treatment of Chilblains and Bunions. 
Excellent for Sprains, and all ordinary foot aches 
and pains. 

Sent to any address on receipt of $1.00, 


E. N. COGSWELL 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Cogswell, the recognized authority 
on the feet and their ailments, will be 
pleased to answer all inquiries pertain- 
ing to same. Enclose stamp for reply. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS—SOCIETY—MUSIC—ART 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays 

Head office, 364 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Cable address : “ Vogue, New York,” 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, four 
dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft 
or postal or express money order. Other remittances 
at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage for 
their return if unavailable. Vogue assumes no re 
sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except to 
accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subseribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wiliconfer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 














SPECIAL NOTICE 





ANTED — HOUSEKEEPER 

A capable young woman would like entire 

charge large establishment. Bookkeeping, 

typewriting understood. Unexceptional references, 
Housekeeper, care Vogue. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





UGUSTA RANKIN 
- Hand-Made Biouses and Gowns 
19 East 31st St., N. Y. 
} ONSTANT QUELLER 
Ladies’ Tailor and Couturier 
17 West 34th Street, New York 
Tel. 4095A 38th Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 








K E L L E N S 
Dressmaking. Fancy Waists. Tailor Gowns, 
Materials accepted and de- 


Latest Coats, etc. 
134 West 43th Street. 


signed. Prices moderate, 





IMPORTBR OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
16 West 39th Street, New York 


O A S M A N 





G R E A N 
Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 


Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking 
19 East 33d Street, New York 





aoe 2 PSS -6 & 


4 Evening, Stieet, Fancy Tailor Gowns, Ex- 
clusive imported and original designs. Ma- 


terials accepted. Prices moderate, 1225 Madison 


Ave., (cor 83th St ) 





| a. aw: BOR AR 
Ladies’ Tailors 
6 East 30th Street, New York 
Late with Haas Bros, 








ME. RENFREW WOOD 
22 West 32d Street, New York 
Street, Reception and Evening Gowns, Ex- 
clusive Imported and Original Designs. 


M. A. DELANEY 


A | R S. 
45 East 34th Street, New York, 
Latest imported costumes and evening gowns 
(Late with M. A. Connelly) 











: 3 O N 
Importer, Gown Maker 

Calling Costumes and Evening Gowns a spe- 
cialty 35 West 21st Street, New York. 





\A ATHILDE DE PARIS 
4 Evening, Street and Fancy Tailor-made 
Gowns of exclusive, imported and original 


designs. 208 W. 78th St., N. Y. 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





S G H E H L 


Street and Reception Costumes, Evening 
Gowns and Wraps from Original and Ex- 
clusive Designs, Charming Creations in Tea 
Gowns and Matinees. 15 West 3oth Street, N. Y. 








A es a ee a ee 
Modes 
432 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Maka By .&...C.O'- 


Artistic Waists, Gowns and Princesses 
116 E, 27th St., N. Y. 








LAINE & SCHOTZ 
Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and Importers 
1 East 34th Street, New York 
Tel. No. 452 Madison Sq. 





TLANTIC CITY, 
U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 
111§ Atlantic Avenue 


RIAND & GRIMME 

Importers Evening and Tailor-Made Gowns 

Hand-Embroidered Gowns and Shirt Waists. 
$4 W. 22d St., bet. sth and 6th Aves. 


N. Jj. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Miss A. Moore 
Designer of Ladies’ Costumes 
Young’s Hotel, opposite Pier 








ME. ELISE (BACHMANN) 
i Imported and original model gowns, fancy 

waists, etc, 168 West 47th St. Formerly at 
430 Fifth Ave. Telephone 4336 38th St. 


ee: es’ & 

Maker of Ladies’ Costumes, Imported Gowns, 
Wraps, Waists, etc., for sale at reduced 
prices. Mail order address, 201 West 88th St., N.Y. 








PARIS 





B oa. a & &i°--R2 fF 
19 rue Louis-le-Grand, near Place de l’Opéra. 

Dresses and Mantiles of the latest style. Furs. 
Trousseaux. Special! house for ladies. Moderate prices. 





\ | a Bion Gc 
e 18 Place de la Madeleine, Paris (In a Pri- 
vate Hotel). Dresses and Manties. Stylish 











ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 

All materials used by the dressmaking trade ; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Rea 

laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 

Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, N Y. Tel. 6055 18th. 
Also go Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


M RS. B.C. J. EASTMAN 
Specialist, 51 E. 129th St. “* Anatomical vi- 
bratory™ facial and scalp treatments, 
Practical, sensible, scientific. Exclusive clientele. 








ELAND BOARD DIRECTORY 
Attractive suites, single rooms, with and 
without board; all locations, References. 

2 West 33d Street, New York. 


ARDING’S PLAITING 
Establishment 
332 Sixth Ave. (Opposite O’Neill’s) 
116 and 118 W. Lexington St., Bahimore Md. 








RESSMAKERS’ EMBROIDERIES 

We design and manufacture all kinds of fancy 
Embroidery Lace Work, Passementeric, etc. 

at reasonable prices. N.A. Hoshafian, 55 W. 26th St. 








** A NTI WRINKLE SHEETS” 


Remove Wrinkles Cure Frowning Habit 

25c., 50c. Daily demonstrations. (Fridays 
excepted), Mme. D. Marie Specialist, 426 Central 
Park West. (tozd St.), N. Y, 


SS fw: MH Bs... od 
‘Ideal Liquid Face Tint $1 per bottle, 

If not at your druggists send to 

P, O. Box 1173, Hartford, Ct. 





FANCY SHOPS 








HE LITTLE FRENCH SHOP 

19 East 33rd Street, New York 
Neckwear, Gloves, etc. Hair Ornaments, 
Veilings and Novelties. Sample books of Veilings 





forwarded to any partof the country. Philip 
Obenauer. 
DA FRANKFURTER 


Lingerie and Outfits, Hand Embroidered Bed 
and Table Linens, Lace Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Infants’ Wear and Dresses, 750 Lexington Ave.N.Y. 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 








Models for Street, Evening and Ball Gowns, Ve > 
pond yan ry TEW YO RK SH Oo PP I NG 
An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 
for personal and household articles of every 
HATS AND BONNETS description, References. Miss G, Cate, 111 West 11th 

Street, New York, 

HM = 8. Ss Oo F GHOPPING FOR CUSTOMERS 
IMPORTER OF MODES AND ROBES & living 1n or out of New York. Selections made 
3t West 318t Street, New York with taste. Orders promptly filled. Send for 


4 East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


OUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 536 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





AISON NOUVELLE 
308-310 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Millin- 
ery, French Novelty Jewelry, Furs, Veilings, 
Neckwear. Agency genuine “ Connelly "’ Turbans. 


G A S T O N 
Designer of Artistic Headgear . 


Studio 159 W. 45th Street, 
New York. 
Orders by mail, accompanied by photograph, will 
insure becoming hats to Ladies living out of the 
city. 


| | oO Y = 
Millinery. Importer. 


Chicago: 1919 Michigan Ave. 
St. Paul: 4th and St. Peter Streets, 














V J A L L A . E 
Importer of French Millinery. Models now 


on exhibition at 25 West 34th St., opposite 
W aldorf-Astoria. 


CORSETS 





M “ME, PILAMANT 
from Paris. Custom-made Corsets, All the 


latest models adopted by the first dress- 
makers of Paris. 127 East 27th Street, New York 








circular and reference. Miss Emma L. Alden, 46 


West 33d St., N. Y 





ARY ANDERSON WARNER 
I Inc. Prompt personal attention given to 

Mail orders for personal or household use. 
15 West 3cth St. Tel. 2933 Madison Sq. 





HILADELPHIA SHOPPING 


All mail orders for personal and bouschold ar- 
ticles promptly filled, References, Miss K. H, 
Shoemaker, 417 Lyceum Ave., Roxborough, Phila, 
N 15 West 88th St., New York. Household and 
personal shopping of all kinds promptly at- 
tended to. Nocharge. References. 





RS. KATHERINE A. BIDWEI.L 





ELL ME WHAT YOU WANT 

in this city. Ill get it. Ella Harding, 96 

Fifth Avenue, New York, (Formerly with 

Stern Bros.) 





HAIR DRESSING 





LGERIAN HAIR TONIC 


Cures dandruff, stops hair falling out. French 
Face Cream, Perfect Skin Food. Andre, Hair 
Specialist, 13 West 29th Street. 


b | deed AND CURLY HAIR 
without curling irons, Use Old English 
Hair Tonic, 2c for booklet. Mrs, K. Mason, 
36 West 34th Street. 











HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


INSANITY AMONG NEGROES—A PEOPLE'S 
PALACE 


He general public is, by this time, 
pretty well accustomed to read- 


ing about the negro race, which 
class in the community is, to the justifiable 
disgust of Booker T Washington, per- 
sistently regarded as a problem rather 
than as composed of human beings. It is 
usually as the victim of a mob’s venge- 
ance or as an educational study that the 
negro is discussed, so when Dr. Searcy, 
Superintendent of the Alabama Hos- 
pital for the Insane, in the course of an 
address before the conference of charities 
and corrections held in May at Atlanta, 
Ga., stated that the negro race is in danger 
of being destroyed by insanity, he sup- 
plied a startling sensation. There are 
thirteen times as many insane negroes 
as at the close of the war, which is an 
ominous fact when one recalls that the 
increase in the total of the race has been 
from four millions to eleven millions, in 
the same period. The abolition of slavery 
is re~ponsible for this tendency to mental 
troubles now characteristic of so many 
negroes, as the slave-owner saw to it that 
his human chattels were personally 
cleanly and that their environment wes 
as sanitary as the intelligence of the 
age comprehended. The result was the 
slave was ssessed of a fine physique 
and splendid health. _ Freedom brought 
with it a necessity for self-reliance, a 
quality in which the ex-slave was natur- 
ally totally deficient. Without capital 
to start on their new life they were com- 
pelled to go scantily clad and to subsist 
on what they could get. Without some 
one to compel them to personal cleanli- 
ness and to sanitary living they fell to tak- 
ing up what might not be inaptly defined 
as a pig-sty life. As an example of ac- 
tual experience Dr. Searcy cited the 
case of a house recently raided by the 
police where seventeen negroes, women, 
children and men, were found living to- 
gether without bedsteads; the only pro- 
vision for sleeping consisting of a small 
amount of filthy bed clothing. The re- 
sult of such unsanitary conditions is 
lineal deterioration the outcome of 
which is insanity. The plea is made that 
steps be taken immediately all over the 
country to change the conditions under 
which the general run of negroes live. 
That Dr. Searcv’s startling address was 
not mere sensationalism is shown by his 
own standing in the profession and also 
by the promptness and thoroughness 
with which his views were reinforced 
by other southern physicians of repute. 


* 
* * 


A man who initiated and has success- 
fully engineered a unique society, the 
members of which are drawn almost 
wholly from the submerged classes, has 
arrrived at the conclusion that his so- 
ciety requires, for its proper develop- 
ment, a separate, very large and very 
inclusive building for which he has se- 
lected the title of The People’s Palace 
As it is the intention that the new insti- 
tute building shall be devoted most con- 
spicuously to the development of the 
citizen the most approved means to this 
end being training by discussion and 
the extensive use of platform talks by 
distinguished leaders of men, it would 
seem that the People’s Forum would be 
a more suitable name for the building 
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At least it is terse and descriptive. It 
is to be hoped that by the time sufficient 
funds have been collected to make the 
laying of the corner stone a timely cere- 
mony, the director will have experienced 
such a change of heart that the People’s 
Palace will be condemned as aname. It 
suggests rather one of the cheap, flashy, 
pavillion-like wooden piles, given over to 
restaurants and dancing than a dignified 
structure devoted to mental and spiritual 
uplifting. There is, to be sure, precedent 
for the adoption of the name in Sir Wal- 
ter Besant’s people’s building but the 
use of the word, palace, is no less’ pre- 
tentious lugging in of an acutely misfit 
word because Besant had the bad taste 
to select it for a similar project. The 
American enterprise is most interestin 
and it has the Godspeed of bishops an 
philanthropists and the general public. A 
word of caution uttered by an editor 
is against making the enterprise accen- 
tuate class feeling by a turning of the 
cold shoulder to persons of wealth and 
confining the membership exclusively 
to under dogs. A wise caution is this as 
it is as undesirable that persons of the 
submerged or the plain people status 
should emphasize their social grade as it is 
for the wealthier classes to insist upon 
class distinction. 





DIED 


Burden.—-At his residence, in Lenox, 
Mass., Thu., 28 May, Joseph Warren 
Burden. 

Cooper.—At his residence, 113 East 
21st St, Gramercy Park, on Tue., 26 
May, Charles W. Cooper, son of the late 
William Cooper. 

De Peyster.—At Tivoli, on Wed., 27 
May, Col. Johnston Livingston de Pey- 
ster. 

Price.—At Paris, France, on 29 May, 
Bruce Price. 

Stokes.—At Amiens, France. Sun., 
24 May, of pneumonia, Henry, oldest 
son of Adele Watsun and Walter C. 
Stokes. 


ENGAGED 


Dodge - McCullough. — Miss Anna 
Cleveland Dodge, daughter of the late 
William Earle Dodge, to Mr. John H. 
McCullough. 

Hard-Meyer.—Miss Laura W. Hard, 
daughter of Mr. Anson W. Hard, to Mr. 
Henry Von L. Meyer. 

Johnson - Taylor. — Miss Josephine 
Whitney Johnson, daughter of the late 
Hezron A. Johnson, to Mr. Henry A. C. 
Taylor. 

Simmonds-Tilen.— Miss Mabel Sim- 
mons, daughter of Mr. J. Edward Sim- 
mons, to Mr. John P. Tilden, of Brooklyn. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Boardman-Niles.—10 June, St. Pet- 
er’s Church, Monmouth, N. J. 

Choate-Oliver.—6 June, St. Peter's 
Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Patterson - Hewlitt.— 9 June, Holy 
Trinity Church, Edgemere, N. J. 

Reeve-Kellogg.—g June, St. 
tholomew's Church. 

xg nl dl iia June, Church of 
the Heavenly Rest. 

Mllesley-Alexander.—Mr. John Parker 
Illsley and Miss Annie Alexander, 
daughter of Mr. H. Eugene H. Alex- 
ander, will be married on Tue., 30 June, 
in Christ Church, Staten Island. 


WEDDINGS 


Bar- 


Whitbeck - Plummer. — Dr. Brainerd 
Hunt Whitbeck and Miss Edith E. 
Plummer, daughter of Mr. John F. 


Plummer, were married on Tue., 2 Jun., 
in the Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 
Maid of honor, Miss Marion Bowen. 


Bridesmaids: Miss Pauline Ives and 
Miss Bertha Schefer. Flower girl, Miss 
Edythe Milliken. Best man, Mr. C 

H. Whitbeck. Ushers: Mr. Frederick 


Hone, Mr. Henry Standart, Mr. Grant 
Barney Schley, Mr. Franklin A. Plum- 
mer, Dr. Gerhard Cocks, Mr. Howard 
A. Plummer, Dr. Leonard F. Nicoll, 
Mr. Frederick Barry, Mr. Henry Tal- 
madge, and Mr. John F. Plummer, Jr. 


DINNERS 


Des Planches.—A dinner was given 
at Washington by Mme. Mayor des 











Planches on Mon., 25 May, in honor ot 
Count and Countess Giuseppe della 
Gherardesca. Present were: Countess 
Alberto Gherardesca, Prince Dentice 
di Frasso, and the Marquis Mazzircuti 
the Russian Ambassador and Countess 
Marguerite Cassini, the French Ambas- 
sador and Mme. Jusserand, the Belgian 
Minister, Baron Moncheur; the Swiss 
Minister, M. Du Martheray; the First 
Secretary of the French Embassy, M. de 
Margerie, the Minister from Norway and 
Sweden, the Minister from Japan and 
Mme. Takahira, Count Hoyes of the 
Austria-Hungarian Embassy, Lady Her- 
bert, the Mexican Ambassador and Mme. 
Azpiroz, the German Minister and 
Baroness von Sternburg, Postmaster 
General and Mrs. Payne, the Attorney 
General and Mrs. Knox, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Miss Wilson, Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, Justice and Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna, Justice Brown, Gen. and Mrs. 
Miles, Gen. and Mrs. Corbin, and Col. 
and Mrs. Clarence Edwards. 

Tiers.—A dinner was given by Mrs. 
A. H. Tiers at Morristown, on Fri., 29 
May. Present were: Mrs. A. G. Garret- 
son, Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, M. 
Thebaud, Mrs. Richard A. M. Me- 
Curdy, Mrs. Robert B. McCurdy, Mrs. 
A. H. Vernam, Mrs. Luther Kountz, 
Mrs. Charles H. Mellon, and Mrs. Trues- 
dale. 


INTIMATIONS 


Atterbury.—John Turner Atterbury 
and Miss Atterbury will close their city 
house this week and go to Dark Harbor, 
Me., for the summer. 

Dodge.—Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Dodge and Miss Grace H. Dodge, have 
gone to their country house at Riverdale 
on the Hudson. 

Field.—Mr. and Mrs. William O. B. 
Field will occupy Elm Court at Lenox 
until the return of Mr. and Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, who are at present at Aix les 
Bains. 

Gerard.—Mrs. James W. Gerard, Jr., 
has returned from a visit to her sister, 
Mrs. Carroll H. Brown, in Baltimore, 


Md. 

Hitchcock.—Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Sr., expects to arrive from Europe on 18 
June, and will leave shortly after her 
arrival for Newport. 

Montant.—Mr. and Mrs. 
tant will sail at the end of 
the summer abroad. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander will leave New York for 
the White Mountains on 22 June. 

Speyer.—Mr. and Mrs. amerang Speyer, 
who are at their country house at Scar- 
borough on the Hudson, sail for Europe 
on 26 June. 

Twombly.—A luncheon will be given 
by Mrs. Hamilton McKay Twombly at 
Florham, near Madison, on 3 July. 

Waterbury.—Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury have returned from the Adi 
rondacks. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ardsley.—At the club house, Sat., 30 
May, were: Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Field, 
Mr. C. C. Paulding, Miss Fargo, Mr. W. 
C. Fargo, Mr. Channing Wiley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman Smith, Miss Anderson, 
Mr. J. W. Robbins, Mr. J. B. Taylor, 
Miss Margaret Clarke, of Cincinnati; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, and Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Archbold. 

Tuxedo.—Late arrivals: Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
M. Phelps, Judge and Mrs. James M. 
Varnum, Mr. J. Butler Wright, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Snow, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Forsyth, and Mr. 
G. G. Haven, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
S. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Wither- 
bee, Mr. William R. Stewart, Mr. Charles 
E. Sampson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Van Nostrand, Mr. Charles W. Gould, 
Mr. Albert G. Milbank, Mr. R. H. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Robert T. Varnum, Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Wilkie, Mr. H. D. Ives, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Tams, Miss Cruger, 
Mr. Henry T. Sloane, Miss Sloane, Mr. 
Thomas Stokes. 


ules A. Mon- 
une to spend 


POLO 


Squadron A vs. West Point.—The 
semi-annual competition between the 
= teams of Squadron A and West 
oint will begin on Sat., 6 Jun., at West 
Point. 

New classification of the Squadron 
Polo Committee: 

Class A—Herbert Barry, Francis D. 


ii 






Bowne, R. G. D. Douglas, Henry M. 
Earle, Morgan H. Grace, R. L. Herbert, 
ig H. Hunt, Leavitt J. Hunt, H. S. 
<ip, Robert C. Lawrence, E. N. Nichols, 
- Osgood Nichols, A. W. Putnam, A. 

. Whitney, Jr.; Francis H. Kinnicutt, 
and R. F. Goldsborough. 

Class B—R. H. Bacon, P. A. Bates, 
Tower Bates, Alfred Borden, H. W. Dit- 
man, W. C. Cammann, John David Lan- 
non, W. Munroe. E. R. Newell, De W. C. 
Noyes, A. J. Slade, W. S. McGuire, A. I. 
Smith, Jr.; F. A. Smith, A. C. Smith, 
C. N. Talbot, Jr.; Hugh Tallant, William 
R. Wright, and H. W. St. John. 

Class C—Howard G. Badgley, Russell 
Bellamy, Oliver B. Bridgman, H. W. 
Cram, G. J. Dyer, Thomas Crimmins, 
W. B. O. Field, J. M. Gallaway, A. H. 
Lippencott, Mm. De Marsellus, F. B. 
Morse, F. R. Outerbridge, Stowe Phelps, 
H. F. Robinson, Howard C. Sherwood, 
E. M. Ward, C. F. Van Bueren, P. Watson 
and G. M. Wyncoop. 

The annual aonislenit tourna- 
ments arranged by the Polo Association 
will take place in Philadelphia from 
sa to 30 Jun. 

he — Championship is now held 
by the Rockaway team. 

The Meadow Brook Club has held the 
National championship twice, and five 
clubs have held it once—Myopia and 
Dedham, near Boston; Westchester of 
Newport, Rockaway, and Lakewood. 

The first contest this season for the 
Westchester Cups will be played on Sat., 
6 Jun. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Bluecher.—Sailing Thu., 28 May; 
Mr. Charles D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Mc- 
Clure, Mrs. D. M. Turnure, Miss M. C. 
Turnure, and Mr. Robert McClure. 

Campania.—Sailing Sat., 30 May; 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon C Brown, Mr. W. 
H. Gebhard, Mr. F. W. Rhinelander, 
Mr. F. W. Rhinelander, Jr.; Mr. J. R. 
Sloane, Mrs. Thomas Zizinia, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore W. Myers, Mrs. George 
Lawrence Myers and child, the Very Rev. 
Edward C. Paget, Dean of Calgary; Mrs. 
A. B. Van Deusen, and Miss Florence 
Van Deusen. 

Celtic.—Sailing Fri., 29 May; Mr. A. 
N. Alden, Mr. Winthrop Ames, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Chauncey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Stickney. 

Deutschland.—Arriving Fri., 29 May; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Ayer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Powell Fowler, Mr. A. Outer- 
bridge, and family; Herr Freiherr van 
Seefried, German Minister to Guatemala, 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Stephens. 

Philadelphia.—Arriving Sat., 30 May: 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Spencer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Addison G. Brown, Mr. Alfred Davies, 
M. P., Capt. P. G. Davies and Mrs. Davis, 
Mr. Hugh E. Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
G. Day. 

Saxonia.—Arriving Fri., 29 May: Mr. 
Elbridge Torrye, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Dalton, Commander Amory, United 


States Navy, Mr. C. Clipperton, British 
Vice Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bigelow, Jr. 

Wilhelm I1.—Sailing Tue., 26 May: 


Mr. and Mrs. Rathbone Bacon, Mr. 
Walter Phelps Dodge; Mrs. Eugene De- 
lano, Col. Henry May, Mrs. May, Mr. 
Gerald Decourcy May, Mrs. Trenor L. 
Park, Miss Park, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. 
Elkins, Jr.; Prince Poniatowski, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Duryea, Earl of Kintore, and 
Lady Kintore, Mr. Charles D. Wetmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Untermeyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Jay Gould, Col. Sidney 
Paterson Bey, and Mrs. Sidney Patter- 
son Bey, Senator Stephen B. Elkins, 
and Mrs. Elkins, Countess Alberto della 
Gherardesca, Mr. Melville Stern and 
Imperial German Commissioner Lewald. 











Duss.—At Madison Square Garden on 
Sun. evening, 30 May, began the Sum- 
mer Nights’ Festivals. The garden has 
been decorated with Venetian devices. 
Madame Nordica sang the Inflammatus 
from Stabat Mater preceded by Ed- 
uoard de Reszke. 

Wagner Festival.—Programme of the 
Wagner Festival to be given in Berlin 
Oct. 1: 





THURSDAY, I OCT., AT 12 M. 


Gathering of the Imperial and roya) 
dignitaries, foreign diplomatic _repre- 
sentatives, etc. at the Monument Square, 
in the Thiergarten. 

Salute by the Royal Trumpet Band. 

Kaiser Marsch, by Richard Wagner, 
executed by the United Military Bands 
of the Berlin Regiments. Wacht auf, 
es nahet gen den Tag, chorus from the 
Meistersinger, by the Berlin Sangerbund. 


UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT 


Presentation speech by the president 
of the Monument Committee, Royal Coun- 
cillor L. Leichner. 

Dedication hymn sung by a chorus of 
2,000 adult persons augmented by a boys’ 
chorus and accompanied by the selected 
Guards military bands. 


THURSDAY, I OCT., AT 7.30 P. M. 


Festival banquet in the great hall of the 
Wintergarten of the Central Hotel, under 
the Presidency of Prince Frederic Henry 
of Prussia and Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Bavaria. Official speeches and toasts. 
Presentation of the golden commemor- 
ation medals, founded by the committee 
to the artists participating in the musi- 
cal festivities. 


FRIDAY, 2 OCT. 


Three grand musical performances at 
the Philharmonic Hall. 

Morning Performance.—By the Ka- 
pelle of the Royal Opera of Berlin, as- 
sisted by the chorus of the Sternscher 
Gesang Verein, under the direction of 
Prof. Friedrich Gernscheim. 

» Afternoon Performance.— By the 
Grand Orchestra of the Ducal Opera of 
Meiningen, conducted by the General 
Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach, assisted 
by the United Singing Societies of Berlin. 

Evening Performance.—By the Great 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Arthur Nikisch, as- 
sisted by the chorus of the Markischer 
Sangerbund, the Cecilia Society, etc. 


SATURDAY, 3 OCT. 


rs special command of the Emperor 
at the Royal Opera House, grand festi- 
val performance Die Meistersinger, by 
an ensemble selected from the most cele- 
brated representative Wagner singers. 


SUNDAY, 4 OCT. 


Sacred morning concert, in the Royal 
Sing Academy, by the Grand Festi- 
val Orchestra, conducted by Prof. Georg 
Schumann. 

Two Grand Festival Concerts.—r. 
Richard Wagner Concert, at the new 
Royal Opera House, by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Prof. 
Nikisch, assisted by the most eminent 
representative Wagner singers. 

2. International gala concert, by the 
great Festival orchestra, under the joint, 
direction of noted musical conductors 
assisted by singers of international 
celebrity. 


MONDAY, § OCT. 


Inspection of the royal collection of 
antique musicatnstruments at the new 
Royal High School for Music. 

Musical farewell soirée, 8 o’clock P. M., 
at the great Town Hall. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—National Arts Club, Exhibition of 
portraits and other paintings by American artists of 
the Colonial and early periods. 

Durand-Ruel’s Gallery. Works by Bellotts, 
Pedrini, Rubens, van Ravensteyn and other early 
masters, 

Waldorf Art Gallery. Water colors by Mr. W. 
Livingstone-Anderson. 

Astor Library. Dresden Gallerv engravings. Por- 
traits and caricatures of Victor Hugo and reproduc- 
tions of his own drawings. 

Lenox Library. Color plates published by the 
Arundel Society, of works by Italian masters of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Cincinnati.—Art Museum. Tenth annual gen- 
eralexbibition. Until 1 July. 

Chicago.—Art Institute. Annual exhibition of 
Amer:can water colors and miniatures, Until 7 June. 

Providence.—Art Club. Exhibition of Black 
and White Drawings and paintings by well-known 
artists and illustratore Wntil 8 June, 
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Rhode Island School of Design. Exhibition of 


work by Rhode Island artists. 
Worcester.—Art Museum. 
of paintings. Until September. 


Summer exhibition 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—National Arts Club. Exhibition 
of works by members. During the simme* months, 

Boston.—Museum of Fine Arts. Portraits re- 
cently painted by Mr. John S. Sargent. During 
June. 


AUCTION SALES 


Entire contents, fur- 


Langham Hotel. 
Daily from 5 Jun. 


niture, china, etc. 


11 A. M. 
Silo’s (Downtown). Furniture, rugs, 
linen, porcelains, paintings, etc. 4, 5 
and6 Jun. 1.30 P.M. : 
Norman’s. Furniture, porcelains, en- 
gravings and paintings. 4 Jun. 2 P.M. 


GOSSIP 


CONCERNING EXHIBITIONS 


Collection of paintings, a 
A and studies by Mr. John La 

Farge have been on exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago during 
the past week or two. Mr. La Farge is 
best known by his mural decorations 
and stained glass windows, but he has 
devoted much time of late to water colors, 
and has many studies of Japan, Ceylon, 
and Samoa. 

The exhibition was coincident with a 
course of lectures on the so-called Bar- 
hizon Painters, delivered by Mr. La 
Farge at the Institute. his is the first 
course of lectures to be given under the 
Maria Sheldon Scammon Endowment 
Fund, which prescribes that the lecture 
shall be upon the history, theory and 
practice of the fine arts, by persons of 
distinction and authority on the subjects 
of which they lecture. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the 
Richmond Art Club at Richmond, Va., 
which closed on Saturday last, 30 May, 
was not only the most successful ex- 
hibition in point of merit, so far given by 
the Club, but was the largest and best 
attended. An old-fashioned Southern 
house, known as the Crenshaw mansion, 
was used for the exhibition, which con- 
tained about two hundred and fifty 
works contributed by ninety-seven ar- 
tists, mainly residents of ew York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston. 

This exhibition is not only of impor- 
tance to Richmond, but to the whole 
South, as it is the first time such a note- 
worthy collection has been shown south 
of Washington, and in consequence it 
marks a new art era in the South. 

Among the leading exhibitors are 
Messrs: John W. Alexander, Elliott 
Dangerfield, Ben Foster, Frederick Bal- 
lard Williams, R. M. Shurtleff, Pierre 
Troubetskoy, Charles Warren Eaton, 
F. Louis Mora, Colin Campbell Cooper, 
H. Bolton Jones, Francis Jones, Irving 
Wiles, Arthur B. Davies, Charles C. 
Curren. George H. Smillie, Charles Fos- 
ter, F. K. M. Rehn, Kenyon Cox, Frank 
Vincent DuMond, W. L. Lathrop, F. B. 
Williams, Frank Verbeck, Louis Potter, 
E. H. Garrett, Cullen Yates, Benjamin 
West Clinedinst, Richard N. Brooke, 
H. Hobart Nichols, and James Henry 
Moser. 

Several good examples of old Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish and Italian masters 
are now being shown at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries in New York. Among 
them is a Holy Family of rich, deep tone 
by Juan de Joannes, the Spanish artist, 
and a group of the Virgin, Christ and 
little John the Baptist by Franciabigio. 

A retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings by Carolus-Duran, made since 1870, 
is now being held in Paris. Among the 
works are portraits of the artist Henner, 
and the large equestrian portrait of the 
popular actress Croizetti. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in London, there is now on exhibition 
the famous Mazarin tapestry for which 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is said to have 
paid $500,000. The tapestry is of —_ 
ish origin and is supposed to have been 
made especially for Cardinal Mazarin. 

Two extremely rare Oriental books, 
known as the Bo Leaf books, have lately 
been placed upon exhibition in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. The 
works date from about 1600 and are 
very beautifully illustrated with colored 
paintings of the disciples of Buddha, 
one is of Japanese, and the other of 
Chinese origin and the only other library 
Possessing examples of such volumes is 
said to be the Paris Library. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


On Memorial Day Jeg 4 30) the eques- 
trian statue of General William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, by Mr. Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, was unveiled at the Central Park 
Plaza, New York City, with impressive 
ceremonies. As the national salute was 
fired at 10.20 a.M., Mr. William T. Sher- 
man Thackera, a young grandson of the 
General, pulled the cord which held the 
flags together and the handsome me- 
morial of the grand old hero of the Civil 
War was exposed to the view of a dis- 
tinguished assemblage. Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, acting for the Chairman of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, under 
whose auspices the Statue was presented 
to the city, presided over the exercises, 
which were opened by the playing of 
America in an impressive manner. 
Archbishop Farley then read the invo- 
cation, after which Mr. Bliss tendered 
the statue to Mayor Low as representing 
the city who in turn committed it to the 
charge of the Department of Parks, re 
resented by Commissioner William 
Willcox. The oration of the day was 
delivered by Secretary of War Root, 
and the ceremonies were concluded by 
a benediction pronounced by Bishop 
Potter of New York. 

Ir the Boston Public Garden a bronze 
statue of Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
by Mr. Herbert Adams, was unveiled 
last week, on the day of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the ordaining of 
Dr. Channing as minister of the Unitarian 
Church before which the memorial stands. 

In the Hillside Cemetery at Phila- 
delphia, there was also unveiled last week 
a bronze statue of a German solider, in 
memory of the men who took part in the 
Franco-German war. The work is by 
Prof. Albert Wolf of Berlin, and the 
bronze, supplied by the German Emperor, 
is from French cannon captured in the 
war. 

It is reported that the Rice Gatherers, 
by the late Col. Seth Eastman, an im- 
ported painting which disappeared from 
one of the committee rooms of the 
Capitol at Washington several years ago, 
has been recovered and rehung in the 
room of the Committee of Indian Affairs. 

On Friday, 29 May, Bruce Price, the 
well-known architect died in Paris. 
During March Mr Price was operated 
on for stomach trouble in New York. 
and it was thought that a rest and change 
of air would naturally cure him but a few 
days after his arrival in Paris he grew 
worse and slowly sank until the end 
came. He was born in Maryland in 
1845 and in 13877 came to New York 
where he soon became one of the lead- 
ing architects. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THE FRENCHWOMAN’S IDEA OF A HORSE 
SHOW GOWN-—PREVALENCE OF FRINGES 
AND TASSELS—NOTABLE WHITE CLOTH 
COSTUME—NEW STYLE OF TRIM- 
MING SEEN AT THE HORSE SHOW 
—BLUE SERGE GOWNS 
NEW AND STRIKING HATS SEEN AT FASH- 
IONABLE CHARITY FETE—TABLE DEC- 
ORATION AT A NOTABLE DINNER 


He Horse Show became animated 

I as it drew to a close and 
ople were getting back to town 

from the South in time to witness 
the performances over hurdle and ditch 
of the smart regiments. The Paris- 
ienne’s idea of a gown for the Horse Show 
has radically changed during the last 
few seasons, and nothing is seen there 
either morning or afternoon but tailored 
gowns of more or less elaborateness. The 
use of fringes is on the increase, and there 
is hardly a gown without a bit of it, and 
many are loaded with fringe. Some- 
times, on rather severe gowns, this fringe 
is made of cloth cut into narrow stripes 
and headed with a fancy galoon from 
which there are occasional cropping or- 
naments. A triple pelerine of white 
cloth was fetching with its edges cut into 
a deep fringe and without any other 
pretense at trimming. These capes 
completed a gown of black veiling and 
white Irish lace, the lace in three broad 
encircling bands on a gathered skirt. 
Ravelled silk fringes are also used in a 
narrow line along bright colored silk 
pipings on cloth or wool tailor gowns. 
The use of tassels twelve inches long 
and rather thick, in gray silk, made 
distinctive a simple gown of gray veil- 


ing and peau de soie of the same tone. 
Skirt and bodice were fulled into the 
belt, which was but a few folds of silk 
tying behind with ends that were fringed 
with long strands of silk. A_ small 
shoulder yoke and a deep foot flounce 
were of silk, each with a scalloped con- 
tour outlined with a narrow insertion of 
tucked silk, these insertions diminish- 
ing in size at the point of each scallop. 

At the Horse Show one noticed that 
strictly walking and morning gowns are 
short enough to need little lifting, but 
that an elaborate afternoon dress is longer 
than ever. Many gowns already show 
chokerless neck, and with these fur 
tibbets are still worn. These gowns are 
of tussore in navy blue or in bluet, and 
trimmed with dyed lace or dyed filet to 
match. Sometimes the neck is finished 
about the base with two little ruffles of 
lace, three inches wide the upper, four 
inches the lower, both lying softly down. 
These rest upon a fitted shoulder collar 
of the material, which reaches to the end 
of the shoulder and which is trimmed on 
its edge with three inch-wide ruffles of 
lace. Fancy this in red tussore with 
Valenciennes and a small square bow of 
black taffeta placed in front amidst the 
deeper ruffles. It is so quaintly pretty! 
Another neck is finished about the base 
with a two-inch insertion of lace edged 
with a tiny gathered baby ribbon. This 
is followed & another circular band of 
tucked silk, also edged with a gathered 
ribbon. About the shoulders and cover- 
ing the seam of the sleeve there lies a 
shaped band of lace insertion lined with 
silk and edged with ruched ribbon a bit 
wider than that used on the neck. This 
band crosses front and back and con- 
tinues under the arms in something of a 
bolero outline. This trims a pretty gown 
of embroidered linen, with Valenciennes 
and tucked bands of green taffeta, green 
taffeta ribbon and a green foundation. 
The widest part of the sleeve and the 
lower | po of the skirt are trimmed with 
sets of two ruffles of lace sewn together, 
one upward turning and one downward, 
a tiny quilling of green through its cen- 
tre, row after row of this forming a 
fluffy mass. 

An embroidered linen is usually trim- 
med with some such elaborate fancy as 
this. For instance another fulled skirt 
of this material is trimmed knee high with 
groups of puffings and narrow ruffles of 
white point d’esprit net, each group sep- 
arated with a plain straw-colored taffeta 
ribbon which passes through a plain 
white muslin puffing and knots outside 
in tiny bows at intervals of ten or twelve 
inches, from each bow a cluster of four 
ripe cherries dangling. This quaint effect 
is repeated on its simple bodice, which 
has rows of puffings and tiny ruffles 
encasing bust and arms to the elbows. 
An embroidery of grapes in white chenille 
and white velvet is not entirely new, but 
is of great effectiveness on the thin black 
gauze guimpe of a jetted black lace din- 
ner gown. More white grapes garnished 
the trailing black lace hems, and a narrow 
line of ermine on the floor did not appear 
unseasonable. 

Some of the hats worn at a splendid 
charity féte the other day at the mar- 
velous hotel of the Comtesse de Bearn, 
the house that enshrines Dagnan-Bouve- 
ret’s Last Supper, and where the ex- 
quisite artist Dampt is still at work after 
months of labor in completing the bijou 
of a room in which he has designed marble 
and wood carvings, tapestries, and fur- 
niture, and inlaid floor, in this splendid 
house, where we were packed into the 
ball room and on the stairs in serried 
ranks, the hats appeared to better advan- 
tage than the gowns. One was a mon- 
strous affair, that suggested Versailles 
at the time of the Marie Antoinette. 
Its large brim of fine ruffled black lace 
was stiffly wired and sewn with a row of 
tiny pink mousseline roses on its edge. 
Above the lace there was another row 
of large pink roses about a soft crown of 
draped white lace, a long end of which 
hung down to drape one shoulder. At 
one side a stiff white aigrette stood high, 
and a weeping-willow mass of bright 
green marabout feathers veiled the side of 
her head. 

Another hat was of white chip edged 
with a broad band of glittering jet, 
inside and out; it was trimmed with a boa 
of black ostrich feathers which encircled 
the crown, one end then hanging down 
to partly entwine the neck. Quite of 
the same period was a frock of écru crépe 
de chine with embroidered polka dots in 
black. Its fulled skirt was trimmed with 
white mousseline double ruffles, each 











put on with a heading that was fastened 
in place with a band of écru taffeta ribbon 
tied at the back ina large bow. There 
were two ruffles that went straight about 
the skirt, the third and highest one nar- 
rower and described deep festoons, a 
little bow of ribbon heading each. From 
each of these bows a narrow lattice of 
straw-colored ribbon mounted to the 
waist line. The bodice consisted of a 
dainty ruffled fichu of white muslin with 
a pointed corselet of straw-colored taffeta, 
its buckle a long narrow one of strass 
stones. Tiny ruffles and puffings com- 
leted the close sleeve at the elbow, and 
ong white gloves were worn. About 
her shoulders there was a gauze scarf of 
palest rose, its ends finished with long 
fine unknotted sewing silk fringe. Her 
hat was of flat rice straw trimmed with 
a wreath of tiny pink bows, a mass 
of little Valenciennes ruffles covering 
the crown. It was faced with black vel- 
vet and it was worn tipped impertinently 
over the nose, showing a cache peigne 
of strass stones in a long round buckle 
effect. 

Another charming hat which has lately 
come out, and two of which were worn 
at this exclusive charity féte, is like a 
flower garden, or rather like an old- 
fashioned bouquet, in which several large 
roses, a number of smaller flowers, 
forget-me-nots and wihit daisies, and 
some sprouting ferns gve quite the effect 
of a French Renaissance parerre. This 
bouquet is placed upon the centre of a 
flat saucer-like hat of white yeddo straw. 
Its slightly turned-up brim is faced with 
black straw and some black velvet loops 
at the back, outside the brim, fall far 
down the shoulders and back. An odd 
and fetching four-cornered hat in corn- 
colored straw is trimmed with four short 
white ostrich plumes. The stems of all 
meet in the centre of the hat under a 
paste buckle, their tips falling over the 
corners at the side of the back. The 
four corners are arranged with a little 
variety and they are faced a little way 
7 with cloth of gold covered with mother 
ot pearl spangles. White doves and 
white pigeons are used somewhat on hats 
of white and black straw, or even on 
plaited white crin hats. Curious is a 
series of little square green taffeta bows, 
froi.. each of which hang four or five 
cherries, these set in a circle about the 
brim of a white chip hat, which is deeply 
bound with a black chip. This is very 
coquettish in its artificiality. 

he table decoration at a recent great 
dinner this month was of black iris ar- 
ranged to stand erect amidst a few reeds 
ina large shallow bowl of chased gold. 
This stood upon a chemin de table of 
white Irish lace over heavy coarse cloth 
of gold. White and gold china was used 
and gold service for dessert. The mis- 
tress of the house wore black tu'le and 
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ODORCURA 


A Positive Cure for the Unpleasant Odors of 
PERSPIRATION 
Not a powder to clog the pores and irritate the skin but 
A Grateful, Refreshing, Antiseptic Liquid 
An occasional application only is required 
By matl, postpaid 25 cents 
THE ODORCURA CO., 41 W. 24th St.,N.Y. 


REMOVAL 


On account of building operations in 21st street, 
Miss Cate wishes to announce to her patrons of 
Vogue that her address has been changed to 


111 WEST 11th STREET 


where she will be pleased to fill orders for New 
York shopping. 














FOR RENT 
A farnished cottage at Ocean Beach, near New 
London, eight rooms, plumbing, electric light. $450 
for the season, Address W. S. Chappell, New Lon- 
don, Conn. or R. S. Bunner, 19 E. 21st St., N. Y. 























































































fine black Chantilly lace, on gold gauze, 
the decolletage decorated with a larg: 
clump of white orange blossoms with 
two small bright velvet oranges, ex- 
quisitely made. It sounds like pin- 
cushions, doesn’t it, but it did not look 
so, fortunately for the success of her 
scheme. Fancy a married woman 
wearing orange blossoms! 
Aube de Sié-le. 
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IONS OF FASHIONS _ 
FRONT 


skirt is in six gores, tucked below 

the graduated yoke which ex- 
tends in point at front to hem of gown 
and is bordered with rows of stitching, 
the tucks flaring at a graduated line 
above. A piping of scarlet batiste 
edges yoke and point. The waist has 
a wide shoulder panel front which forms 
a cape yoke across back, is piped with 
batiste, and heavily stitched on border. 
Below this at back and at sides of front, 
the linen is in plaits stitched down for 


| Ert Ficure.—Gray linen suit. The 


a short distance. A stitched and piped 
band finishes neck and borders front; 
cut steel buttons trim. The bishop 


sleeves have a deep point on outer part 
coming half way below elbow. Short 
tucks in lower part at sides of point, 
and the stitched cuff has a turned-back, 
stitched circular flare. Stitched strap 
belt. Large French turban of blac 
and white straw braid, trimmed with 
pale blue quill and liberty satin ribbon, 
knotted on edge of brim with ends 
caught under at front and around to 
left of crown at back with gilt buckles. 

Mippte Ficure.—Black linen canvas. 
The skirt is in thirteen gores, the alter- 
nate ones in box plaits stitched on edges 
to graduated distances above the three- 
inch hem, finishing with hand-worked 
arrow heads. The gores between end 
in slashed squares over attached flounce 
panels laid in plaits which meet at cen- 
tre. Buttonholes are worked in square 
ends and black crochet buttons trim. 
The waist carries out the panel and bcx 
plait effect of skirt, the centre plaits 
at back forming postillion; stitched 
strap belt from sides fastening at front 
with tab ends and fancy buckles. The 
sleeves have slashed panel at outer part 
to elbow, the plaits below caught in 
with a stitched strap cuff. White crépe 
stock and with turnover and tie ends 
stitched in black. ._ Small black designs 
embroidered above hem. Pure white 
straw turban, with black peau de soie 
crown band. Double rosette of peau de 
soie ribbon in black and white caught 
in centre with a dull jet cabuchon. 
White quill at left. 

Ricut Ficure.—Brown linen crash 
over same color India silk. The three- 
piece foundation is finished with a 
plaiting. The crash skirt is in seven 
gores, the front gore in wide box plait, 
continuing as a yoke slashed in square 
end tabs over the box plaits in which 
the side and back gores are laid. Each 
plait is stitched down on edges to grad- 
uated distances above hem, finishing in 
embroidered arrow heads. The coat is 
box-plaited front and back, with edges 
stitched and has a collar effect with 
slashed border, an edge continuing down 
the stole of heavy Cluny lace lined with 
India silk, which is in one piece with 
neck finish. High crush belt to match 
vest front and undersleeves of brown 
satin foulard dotted with white. Stock 
and tie also of the foulard. Stitched 
crash cuffs finish foulard undersleeves. 
The crash sleeves are three-quarter 
length slashed in squares and stitched. 
Large hat of Scotch plaid straw braid, 
trimmed with ribbon to match caught 
with cut steel buckle. 
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Upper Lert.—Pale pink linen shade 
hat with full crown caught in by a black 
velvet ribbon run through buttonholed 
slite and tied at back in bow, the loop 
and ends falling over brim. Pale yellow 
cowslips with leaves trim, with large 
cluster at raised left side; a small bunch 
with velvet ribbon bow under brim. 

Lower Lert.—Burnt straw roll brim 
sailor hat with saucer crown, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and pale blue 
wings. 

Mippie.—Broad brim walking hat of 


pale blue French chip. Black velvet 
ribbon crown band, tieing in bow at 
back, caught with jet buckle, the ends 
falling over edge of brim. A fancy 
black and pale blue ostrich plume trims 
at left of front, curving over brim. 
Tucked blue maline faces underbrim 
with small black velvet bows on band 
at raised left side. 

Upper Ricut.—Picture hat with brim 
rolled away from face, of tinted pink 
repoussé lace having pink velvet forget- 
me-nots appliqué on border, which falls 
over the edge of the brim, which is faced 
with folds of pink maline. Against 
the brim is a wreath of flat blush roses 
with foliage tipped with reddish-brown. 
Ends of the lace scarf caught at back 
by black velvet ribbon, tied just below 
brim of hat in stiff loop bows. Black 
velvet band with small bow at left 
against hair. 

Lower Ruicut.—Boat turban of 
plaited satin straw braid, in two shades 
of pale tan. The crown band is of 
black velvet ribbon, and a peacock wing 
trims at left of front, the end stuck 
through brim 
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Lavender French batiste over fine 
lawn in same shade. The foundation is 
in five gores, finished with a lace-edged 
ruffle. The sheer batiste skirt is in 
seven gores, and is in corded shirrings 
almost to knee with three-inch spaces 
between. The waist has a yoke with 
stole ends of real Limerick lace, below 
which it has a single row of corded 
shirrings, the fullness bloused a little 
at front waist line and drawn down 
tightly at back. Crush girdle of the 
material with sash ends at back having 
lace insertions at hem. Elbow bishop 
sleeves with puff and corded shirring at 
top. Deep lace cuff. Large hat with 
brim faced by shirred white tulle. Crown 
of white mousseline ruffles dotted with 
black velvet, each ruffle edged with a 
thread of black chenille. Small yellow 
roses under raised brim, and a cluster 
with foliage at back on left brim. 
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Lert Ficure.—White Irish linen lawn 
figured with blue, the centre of design 
cut out and buttonholed in a dark blue. 
The skirt is in five gores, with a grad- 
uated circular flounce, tucked at hem 
and shaded by three folds of navy blue 
batiste. Flower medallion insertions 
in either side of front gore, of coffee color 
Cluny, inverted plaits at back. The 
waist opens at back, and has a shallow 
yoke of tucked white linen lawn, the 
tucks in yoke at front graduate to a point 
at centre, flaring into a soft, full, vest 
front, slightly bloused at waist line. 
Three folds of batiste finish the em- 
broidered lawn at yoke, and the fronts 
are bordered with Cluny. Inverted 
plait down outer part of sleeve to elbow 
with Cluny insertion. Strap cuff trim- 
med with batiste bands. High girdle 
of batiste folds fastening at left of front 
with crochet buttons. Transparent stock 
of lace over chiffon. 

MippLte Ficure.—Morning dress of 
pale blue linen lawn. The skirt is in 
seven gores with fullness at waist line in 
small tucks graduated to a point at front; 
inverted plait at back. Inverted box 
plaits at front gore seams with medallion 
of white Swiss muslin dotted with pale 
blue and bordered with twine color point 
Marquise lace inserted at top. The 
waist opens at back, and is in pin-tucks 
below the yoke of Swiss muslin dotted in 
blue, which is bordered with the point 
Marquise, applied to fall loose over the 
tucks. Bishop sleeves tucked at top; 
pointed cuff of lace and muslin; collar 
matches cuffs. Black velvet ribbon loop 
rosette at front point of yoke; velvet 
ribbon belt tieing at front; cut jet balls 
on ends. 

Ricut Ficure.—White light weight 
butcher linen costume. The skirt is in 
seven gores with groups of tucks at each 
seam flaring at graduated distances 
above hem. The pointed yoke is hand 
embroidered with large French knots, 
in heavy mercerized white cotton. The 
blouse waist has wide plait at centre 
front with cut work hand embroidery; 
cuffs with strap on lower sleeve puff 
to match. A short bolero, opening 
to show embroidered plaits hand-em- 
broidered in the heavy French knots, 
and the elbow sleeves finish with cut 
work point. Collar to match cuffs. 
Stitched strap belt of scarlet taffeta. 
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Costume of brown mohair Sicilian 
over self-tone taffeta. The three-pieced 
foundation is finished by a plaiting. The 
mohair skirt is in four gores with narrow 
tucked panels at front and back. Band 
of pale blue cloth at hem, piped with 
black taffeta and trimmed with rows of 
white silk soutache. The blouse Eton 
coat has a group of tucks at centre back. 
The fronts are tucked and bordered with 
light blue cloth piped with black, and 
trimmed with soutache. Vest front of 
black taffeta fastening with blue and gilt 
enamelled buttons. affeta collar effect 
bordered with cloth band, extending 
in points over shoulders. Elbow sleeves 
tucked at top, piped on edges of double 
flares. Taffeta undersleeve fastening 
with fancy buttons. Tucked chemisette 
and stock of fine white linen. Large 
hat of Neapolitan straw braid faced with 
black velvet. The crown is almost 
covered with pink and white bachelor 
buttons ; blue ribbon bow at left. 
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Upper Lert.—-Matinée of white linen 
batiste with shoulder yoke extending 
in tabs at front and back of real Valenci- 
ennes lace in coffee color, combined with 
Mexican hand drawn work medallions. 
Below this yoke the material is in. pin 
tucks for a short distance and is aiso 
fitted in at waist with clusters of pin- 
tucks between. Small panel insertions 
of the Valenciennes with Mexican medal- 
lions at either end. A ruffle of wide 
Valenciennes borders, giving jabot effect 
on fronts. The sleeves are tucked along 
the edge of insertion extending from 
shoulder to which they are open at 
outer part, edged with a frill of lace, and 
drawn up on either edge with a black 
velvet ribbon run through hand-worked 
slits and finished at top with bow. 

Seconp Lert.—Short sleeve night 
gown of white linen batiste with V neck 
finished with a frill of real Valenciennes. 
The yoke insertion is also of Valenciennes 
outlined by a band of the material, inset 
with fagotting, below the yoke the 
gown is in hand-run pin-tucks with box 
plait at centre back and front, the latter 
with a lace ruffle on both edges. Short 
tucked sleeve with hem attached by 


fagotting. 
TuirD Lert.—White linen batiste 
chemisette with meck and armholes 


embroidered in scallops. Groups of pin 
tucks at back and in a corresponding 
line at front with an insertion of fagotting 
in block outline continuing around 
shoulders. Pale blue wash silk ribbons 
run through hand-worked slits at top, 
bows to match trim shoulders. Fagot- 
ting above hem. 

FourtH Lert.—Petticoat of white 
linen batiste with yoke top, six gores 
and graduated flounce Plows =P at top. 
French hemstitching at gore and yoke 
seams. Diamond medallions of -the 
material with hand-worked French knots 
and spider centres of gores, finishing with 
a bow of narrow white liberty satin 
ribbon. Valenciennes lace flower de- 
signs are inserted in flounce, above the 
finished hem. 

Firth Lert.—White linen batiste 
darts fitted with French darts at top, 
trimmed with ruffle tucked at top, grad- 
uated up at outer part; the border hand- 
scalloped. Diamond medallions with 
French knots and spider centres above 
flounce with three in upward line at 
outer part, finished with a ribbon bow. 
Valenciennes flower designs above hem. 

MippLe Ficure.—Elaborate negligee 
of white linen batiste, with loose front 
and back, the sides slightly fitted in with 
groups of small tucks. An effect of 
panels is given with insertions of Val- 
enciennes lace, the lower part finishing 
in points over the deep graduated flounce 
which is a little fulled at top and has rows 
of lace inserted, and is bordered with 
frill to match. The bolero yoke is out- 
lined by insertion, and the collar effect 
repeats the panels outlined by insertions 
and edged with a frill; elbow sleeves to 
correspond, with deep graduated ruffle 
to match flounce. Lace motifs in varied 
sizes are inserted in panel ends, and in 
bolero yoke. Scarf of the material 
bordered with lace ties at front. The 
petticoat worn with this has two hand- 
embroidered flounces, with groups of 
tucks above. 

Uprer Ricut.—Breakfast skirt to be 
worn with jacket to match of white 
mercerized mull flecked with a white 
silk pin dot. The upper part of the skirt 
is in five gores, above the full flounce is a 
band of shirring in tiny tucks extending 


at front in panel to hem, and in blocks 
through the top of the full flounce, with 
an outlining imsertion of coffee color 
Valenciennes lace. The hand embroid- 
ery on flounce and across edge of front 
panel is in the same shade as lace. 

Srconp Ricut.—Petticoat of fin 
white Persian lawn with five-gored top 
and deep flounce tucked in group 
between rows of fagotting which end with 
medallions of lace. Fagotting in scallo; 
design above the border ruffle which ha 
miniature lace medallions inserted and 
is edged with hand work. A row of 
fagotting above flounce in skirt. 

TuirD Ricut.—White linen batiste 
corset cover with yoke of squares having 
hand-embroidered French knots and 
spider centre, frills of Valenciennes lace 
edge neck and armholes. Below the 
yoke the cover is in groups of small tucks 
about two inches long. Pink wash silk 
ribbon is run through hand-embroidered 
slits in waistband; crochet buttons fasten. 

FourtH Ricut.—Corset cover of linen 
batiste with hand-embroidered yoke 
below which it is in pin-tucks graduated 
to a point at front; the back is plain 
Narrow pale blue wash silk ribbon is run 
through hand-worked slits around neck 
and on waistband. Fagotting at shoul- 
der seams. The armhole is finished in 
hand-embroidered scallops. 
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Upper Lert.—Lingerie poke bonnet of 
shirred pink French batiste trimmed 
with button roses and pale pink ostrich 
tips. A folded band of pink liberty 
satin ribbon ties around small high crown, 
with ends falling at back. 

Lower Lert.—White piqué sun bon- 
net with detachable ruche on inside brim, 
of white lawn, edged with lace. White 
lawn band and bow on crown. 

MippLe.—Adjustable bertha collar of 
embroidered cream batiste with ribbon in 
shade of dress run through beading at 
neck. 

Uprer Ricut.—Lingerie shade hat of 
embroidered cream batiste leaves trim- 
med with white ostrich feather. White 
liberty satin ribbon crown band with ends 
drawn through brim by crown and 
tieing under chin. 

Lower Ricut.—Picture hat of pale 
blue fine straw trimmed with cherries 
and leaves in pastel shades. Rosettes of 
pale blue maline under raised left brim 
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Lert Ficure.—Louis xv corset of 
Pompadour batiste, laced at front and 
clasping at the side; lace trims top of 
corset and the shirred garters are attached 
to the deep hip piece. This corset is 
adapted for both heavy and slight figures, 
but especially for the former. 

MippLte Ficure.—Corset La Joie in 
pink and white striped batiste. Ex- 
tremely low bust and deep hip; lacing at 
front. The top is bound with pink satin 
ribbon. French garters to tie. This is 
the newest French corset to comply with 
their idea that hardly any should te 
worn; is as light as a feather, and one 
has neither to clasp or lace after putting 
1t on. 

Ricut Ficure.—White silk coutille 
corset with deep hip and double lacing at 
front. Lace trimming at top; garter 
attachments to tie. 
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Upper Lrrt.—Broad brim lingerie 
sailor of stitched white duck trimmed 
with blue and white striped madras 
scarf. 

Lower Lert.—Lingerie hat of white 
embroidered Swiss with shirred rows of 
white Valenciennes on edge of brim and 
crown. A flat bow of white taffeta 
trims across crown caught with white 
metal ornament in centre. 

Mipp.Le.—Large roll brim sailor hat 
with high crown of fine natural color 
straw braid. White stitched taffeta is 
drawn in folds around crown and is 
caught at front with straw buckle fin- 
ished with straw button, and ends with 
wide loops at either side. 

Upper Ricut.—Lingerie sailor hat of 
white duck, with stitched binding on 
edge. Black ribbon crown band. 

Lower Ricut.—Large roll brim hat, 
the crown made of natural straw cloth, 
and the brim faced with wide coarse 
straw braid in same tone forming squares. 
A cluster of wheat in pastel colors caught 
with a large bow of white satin ribbon 
trims at left of crown, the end of ribbon 
passing through brim, finishing with loops 
at under side. 
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NAME SIGNIFICANCE 


T was long ago settled that a name exercises a marked in- 
fluence, and reformers and other stern idealists with better- 
ing tendencies are forever demanding that the spades of 

living and of life shall never be called out of their names for 
morality’s sake. For example, the man who imbibes too freely 
is, according to this code, not to be accused of over-stimulation 
or inebriety ; he is frankly declared to be drunk. So much has 
this view of the effect of words been dinned into the public ear, 
that those who give heed to the outpourings of the self-elected ethical leaders 
have come to be critical of the toning down of realistic speech when characteriz- 
ing human shortcomings, and to question the moral healthfulness of the process. 





The subject is brought prominently to the fore by a speech delivered at 
the Charities and Corrections Convention held in Atlanta last month, in 
which it was urged by one speaker that those dependent upon the public for 
support, such as the inmates of almshouses and workhouses, should not be 
called paupers, because that characterization carries with it a certain stigma. 
As it was also proposed by the speaker that various appliances should be in- 
troduced into certain of these public homes in order to vary the monotony of 
the inmates’ lives, it can be readily seen that between entertainment and Joss 
of stigma the poorhouses would soon come to be regarded as desirable resi- 
dences, and by so much would they encourage unthrift which is already a 
national failing to a most disquieting extent. 


One has but to observe the lives of the lower and middle classes, even 
casually to realize that the gospel to be preached to them in season and out of 
it, and in every guise that will gain a hearing, is the solemn duty of being 
provident and self-sustaining and the deep disgrace of money dependence. 
‘¢ The Lord will provide’’ is a sentiment that has been productive of incal- 
culable harm ; for those to whom industry and saving are irksome have put 
their own selfish and literal interpretation on what is rather a figure of speech. 
And surely if pauperism is to be shorn of its stigma, the effect can only be to 
confirm the lazy and the improvident in the belief so prevalent among them 
that the world owes them a living which is their interpretation of the promise 
quoted, 


The statement is authoritatively made that the poverty of the poor is 
more than half caused by illness—not accidents, but the various illnesses that 
afflict the flesh. Now this especial cause of poverty is in a way of being 
eventually greatly modified, since the enlightened sentiment of the community 
encourages the movement, started not long ago, of detailing trained nurses to 
look after the health of public school children, not alone in the school build- 
ings, but in their homes as well. The visits of these specialists to the mothers 
and guardians cannot but result, eventually, in transforming the sanitary con- 
ditions of the buildings and rooms inhabited by the poor, and, furthermore, 
in improving their dietary. What is known as the kitchen-garden method of 
training is also a most persistent foe to disease ; besides which, municipalities 
are ever giving more and more attention to public sanitation, so that the pros- 
pects are brighter for a lightening of poverty’s burden of disease, which 
makes such deadly assaults on the family treasury. 


Relieved, in great measure, of disease (most of which is, of course, pre. 
ventable), those born with the necessity of an early-in-life making of their 
own way will be handicapped, if at all, mainly by their own characteristics. 
And here is the task for the educators. Is the potential citizen, (boy or girl,) 
to be trained to stand alone, or is he to be encouraged to depend upon cod- 
dling either in his youth, his maturity or his old age? Pauperism is an ugly 
ulcer on the social life which should be extirpated ; and no surer means to this 
end is there than to hold up to the youth of civilized countries the ideal of 
self-reliance, and to train them to scorn for themselves and their kin becoming 
a public charge. If through force of unconquerable circumstance depend- 
ence upon public charity becomes unavoidable, it should be regarded as an 
affliction. So far from its being advisable to eliminate the word pauper as 
applied to the inmates of poorhouses and other institutions supported by public 
or private charity, the word should be even more extensively employed. A 
little reflection will convince the thinking man or woman that there are royal 
paupers ; in fact, paupers in all classes who, if properly named, might be 
made to feel properly ashamed of their unjustifiable dependence. 


In the interest of good morals and the greatest good to the greatest num- 
bers, it is to be hoped that paupers will always be called paupers. 
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CONIGSBY’S SINS 


By Hetene Hicks 


Onigsby, like Young Lochinvar, ‘‘ came 
out of the west,’’ with several pockets 
full of money and a startling belief in 

himself. 

New York City gratified his unwakened 
soul. Ina vague way, during years of adven- 
turous quest for fortune, Conigsby had felt 
sure that he was destined for greater dissipations 
thaa Cripple Creek and Leadville had to offer. 
He thought at first that the Tenderloin repre- 
sented all the enjoyment to be obtained outside 
of Paris. He reveled in the glitter and glare, 
the music and gayety, the never-ending flow of 
champagne and the ever-present soubrette with 
ravishing yellow locks and audacious gowns. 

Conigsby's banker was the fairy godfather 
who introduced him to higher levels of vicious- 
ness. Mr. Claflin knew the extent of Conigs- 
by’s account and was familiar with some of 
the young man’s investments, He decided this 
was a person to cultivate, and asked Conigsby 
to dine with him and dothetown. The latter 
felt flattered, for his banker was a man of aris- 
tocratic bearing and much dignity. 

They dined at a fashionable club and went 
afterwards to the playhouse, where a popular 
light opera held the boards. 

‘¢T can introduce you to Miss Harper if you 
like,’’ said the banker, ‘¢ that pretty little crea- 
ture playing the part of Lady Holcomb.”’ 

‘‘Do you know her?’ Coningsby was 
startled. It seemed entirely out of character 
that this pompous, gray-haired man should be 
acquainted with the little piece of daintiness 
who flirted her skirts and lifted her toes so en- 
chantingly behind the footlights. Conigsby had 
never dared lift his eyes higher than the chorus 
and supposed the principals in any production 
were very great ladies indeed, who were be- 
sieged with diamonds and supper invitations 
from celebrities, and made engagements with 
adorers weeks in advance. 

The banker was cynically amused at Co- 
nigsby’s awe, ‘*She is an amusing little thing, 
ready for any frolic that turns up and never 
serious. Just the kind of a woman you ought 
to know to help you get rid of some of your 
vast income entertainingly.”” 

‘*She looks very young,”’ said Conigsby 
doubtfully. 

The banker laughed. ‘She made her first 
success ten years ago and was old enough then 
to know better.”” 

Conigsby became absorbed in Miss Harper. 
She was not so beautiful as the chorus queens 
who had been scattering his shekels, but she 
possessed that indefinable quality which had 
lifted her out of the ranks and made her a star. 
Is it wit, magnetism, or only audacity which 
distinguishes one woman from the many ? 

They supped, a merry trio, at the Waldorf. 
Prima donnas like to see and be seen. Miss 
Harper wore very striking mourning, but Con- 
igsby was startled to see how plain she was at 
close vision, Her wit and gayety, however, 
were all the banker had claimed. She sparkled 
like the champagne, and scintillated like the 
diamonds which embellished her sombre gar- 
ments. 

Thereafter Conigsby cultivated Miss Harper. 
She was wittier, daintier and more luxurious 
than any woman he had ever known. Her 
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idea of a good time always meant something 
original, and the young man had hitherto dis- 
sipated only along the old hilarious lines. He 
went about the matter rather gingerly, for he 
had the true western dread of making mistakes. 

Miss Harper became accustomed to Conigs- 
by’s boxes of roses and balls of violets, his 





mementos and chocolates, long before she felt 
acquainted with the man himself. 

It was in a florist’s one day that the young 
millionaire suddenly faced Gilbert Lane. The 
latter stared, then frowned perplexedly, then 
plunged forward with outstretched hand. 

‘If it isn’t old Conigsby! Man alive! 
How did you ever happen down here, and 
where did you get those clothes, and why did 
you stumble into this place? Tell me, am I 
dreaming ?*” 

«I struck it, Gil, the year after you left. 


Am rolling in the ‘stuff’ now. How is the 
law business? I say, you're looking prosper- 
ous yourself.”” 

‘¢Oh, I'm dubbing along. Let me intro- 
duce you to my sister,”’ turning to a tall, fair- 
haired girl with young eyes and a laughing 
mouth. ‘¢ Vi, this is Conigsby. You remember 
all the tales I have told you of our mutual ex- 
periences. He stuck it out in that golden land, 
and is now fairly eligible, so smile your pret- 
tiest.”” 

Miss Lane extended her hand with frank 
graciousness. ‘‘I am glad to meet you, 
though it is a horrible disappointment. An- 
other of my ideals shattered. When one ex- 
pects a red shirt and boots and finds a man in 
clothes like everyone else, it seems rather cruel.” 

They left the shop together and sauntered 
up the avenue. Conigsby had been genuinely 
fond of Lane, in the days when the college 
graduate and the Gentleman from Nowhere 
slept and worked and drank too much and 
went hungry together ; but now having seen 
Miss Lane, he felt that Gil had never been ap- 
preciated at histrue value. The idea of treat- 
ing a man with a sister like that just as one 
would any ordinary mortal. 

‘You must come out and spend a Sunday 
with us, Mr. Conigsby. We live in the coun- 
try, you know. I want to discover how many 
of my brother's yarns were fictitious, and I am 
sure you are the soul of truth.” 

*¢T always would be to you,” said Conigbsy, 
carried away by the light in her eyes, and 
little knowing what would some day come to 
pass. 
‘s That's all right,’’ said Lane. ‘*« Where 
are you stopping, old man? I shall look you up 
in a day or so and arrange for a visit. We 
must run now to catch a train.”” 

Conigsby spent the next three days at his ho- 
tel, waiting, waiting. Miss Harper signified 
her willingness to dine with him, but he sent 
word that he was ill. He felt as detached and 
removed from the little songstress, as from the 
girls of the Tenderloin, or the music hall sing- 
ers of Aspen, Colorado. Nothing would induce 
him to run any risk of missing Gil when the 
latter called. He had seen the best among wo- 
men for the first time, had exchanged a glance, 
a word with her, and none other would satisfy 
him in the future. Occasionally during those 
three days Conigsby became despondent and 
told himself the Lanes only meant to be polite 
and would never think of him again, and then 
he threw things about the room and swore. 

Gil dropped in on the afternoon of the third 
day, and was as hearty and cordial as ever. ‘1 
did not dare face Vi another night without hav- 
ing made some arrangement with you. When can 
you come to us?” 

‘¢ Whenever you like,”’ said Conigsby eag- 
erly. 

A week later he arrived at Larchdale, a per- 
fectly groomed, faultlessly attired traveler, ac- 
companied by a stolid-faced man and innumer- 
able boxes of luggage. He had spared no pains 
to create a good impression, and being anxious 
to please and quick to learn, soon ingratiated 
himself into the good will of the house of 
Lane. 

His wooing was original and audacious, and 
three months from the date of their first meet- 
ing, Miss Lane became Mrs. Dick Con- 
igsby. 


Continued on page 794) 
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Continued from page 792) 

“* You have never seen anything because you 
were too young, and I have never seen any- 
thing because I was too poor, but now we have 
overcome both obstacles, and can do the world 
together,’’ said Conigsby to his wife. 

They stopped in New York a couple of days 
after the quiet wedding, en route to London. 

It was the last afternoon, everything was 
packed ready for transfer to the steamer, and 
they were just entering the hotel after a drive, 
when a tiny figure arrayed in giddy mourning 
appeared before Conigsby in the main corridor. 

‘«Dick ! Iam so glad to meet you. Where 
have you been hiding all these ages ?”” 

Conigsby flushed and looked frightened. Mrs. 
Conigsby regarded the interloper wonderingly. 

Asa matter of fact, Miss Harper had not 
noticed Conigsby’s companion, but having made 
a blunder she would not draw back, and looked 
at Violet with smiling inquiry. 

‘¢ This is my wife,’’ said Conigsby with an 
unhappy expression. 

Miss Harper started. Perhaps she had 
dreamed dreams in which Conigsby’s millions 
figured, but she was quick to recover. 

‘‘ITam glad to know you,’’ she said, and 
then there popped into her mind one of those 
flashes of inspiration that make history. 
‘¢Dick might have confided in me.’” The 
quaver in her soft accusing voice was well- 
managed, 

Conigsby cowered in spirit. Violet was 
young enough and inexperienced enough to ‘go 
home to her mother if she should discover his 
former attentions to the little actress, 

Miss Harper guessed this and gloated. 

*¢ Are you not going to ask me up to your 
rooms for a bit. I think I have a right to feel 
some interest in you and yours?” 

Violet wonderingly murmured a word of in- 
vitation and preceded them into the elevator. 
Miss harper whispered in her victim's ear. 
The man started angrily and shook his head. 

«¢ Then tell her everything,”’ aloud. 

Mrs. Conigsby led the way into her parlor, 
and turned haughtily. ‘* Yes, tell me every- 
thing.”” 

«« My dear, there is nothing to tell,’ said the 
man. 

Miss Harper laughed scornfully. 

‘¢I insist upon being recognized. It was 
cruel of you to marry without even confiding 
in me.”’’ She seemed to be on the verge of 
tears. 

«¢ What is my husband to you ?*” cried Violet. 

Conigsby sank into a chair with a groan. 
Circumstances were against him. He saw that 
he should be forced to the acknowledgment de- 
manded by the adventuress. He was too much 
afraid of losing his wife to confess the affair 
with the singer, slight as it had been. 

*¢ What is she to you, Dick ?”” pleaded Violet. 

«*Shall I tell her ?”” asked Miss Harper. 

Conigsby could only nod. 

«¢I am his mother,’’ said the little crea- 
ture. 

Violet stood as if petrified. ‘* His—’”’ 

«« His mother,’’ repeated Miss Harper, going 
close to Conigsby and touching his hair caress- 
ingly, but he shuddered away. 

«¢ Why—why didn’t you tell me?’’ The 
color returned to Mrs, Conigsby’s face. 

‘¢He’s ashamed of me because I am on the 
stage, because malicious people have said unkind 
things about me. I cannot help that. I was 
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obliged to earn my living somehow before he 
struck it rich, and now,"’ bitterly, ‘* he does 
not even want to make provisions for me.”’ 

««Oh,”’ said Violet, ‘‘ Dick, you must set- 
tle something on her.” 

‘¢ Whatever you say, dear.” 
wearily. 

Violet turned gently to Miss Harper. ‘¢Excuse 
my rudeness. You see you are so very young 
and pretty, 1 thought something quite different. 
Wasn't it absurd of me? 

At his wife’s request, Conigsby that very 


He spoke 


evening telephoned his lawyer, making a liberal 
settlement upon Miss Harper. 

They sailed away the next day, and Conigsby 
tried to forget that he was leaving behind a 
newly acquired parent. 

Before they returned Conigsby had prevailed 
upon his wife to agree not to introduce his 
mother to her family and friends, or to mention 
her existence. ‘* You must trust me, my dear, 
I do not approve of the life she is leadiug, and 
will not countenance her in any way.” 

Violet, however, demanded his permission to 
see her mother-in-law in private. 

‘*She is fascinating, and I am sure I shall 
like her. You need not worry, I shall not 





have her to visit me when you are at home.”’ 

Three months after settling in New York the 
Conigsbys gave a large dinner party to celebrate 
the opening of their new house. At the end 
of the elaborate repast, when coffee was served, 
the butler passed small Russiar cigarettes. To 
his horror Conigsby suddenly saw his wife blow- 
ing rings of smoke through her delicate nostrils. 

‘¢ Where, on earth did youever learn to 
smoke ?”” he cried in a tone of horror. 

‘¢ Why your mother taught me, dear.”” 

Conigsby came near saying something naughty 
about his mother. 

Another time, after a gay 
little supper, for the Conigsbys 
made friends speedily and en- 
tertained much, one of the 
men present said, ‘¢ Somebody 
do something entertaining.” 
Whereupon Mrs. Conigsby 
sprang to her feet and struck 
into a gay little Spanish dance, 
which ended with a swift lift 


her head. 

Conigsby sat transfixed. 

A chatter of approbation and 
laughter ensued until Violet ex- 
plained that her husband’s 
mother had taught her the steps. 
Their guests laughed, thinking 
it a jest, but Conigsby’s hands 
twitched. He felt evilly in- 
clined toward some one at that 
moment. 

The climax occurred at one 
of Mrs. Conigsby’s afternoon 
teas. There wags a crush, and 
among others Miss Harper 
floated in, smilingly repentant. 

‘<T had quite forgotten that 
it was your day, my dear, but 
I am famishing for a drop of 
tea. Give me some and I will 
hurry right away.” 

Mr. Claflin, Conigsby’s 
banker, came in late to say a 
word to his client’s pretty 
wife. 

He was just in time to meet 
Miss Harper. Violet felt it in- 
cumbent to introduce them. 
‘¢She is really another Mrs. 
Conigsby, you know, my hus- 
band’s mother.”’ 

Miss Harper favored her old 
friend with a distinct and vul- 
gar wink, Mr. Claflin stam- 
mnered something incomprehen- 
sible and got himself away as 
soon as possible. 

In the evening Violet complained to her hus- 
band. ‘That old Claflin acted absurdly up- 
set to-day when I introduced him to your 
mother. Has he never met an actress before?”’ 

‘¢You introduced her to Claflin as my 
mother ?”” Conigsby asked helplessly. 

‘¢ Certainly, I could not be a snob and dis- 
claim the relatiorship.”’ 

Conigsby looked queer. 

Violet smiled on: 

**I think it is nice, Dick, that I did not 
know as much when we were first married as I 
do now, or my faith might have been less con- 
cerning many things. 

Conigsby dared not ask her what she meant. 
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ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES ON COLORED PON- 
GEES—BISCUIT - TINTED LACE BARB ON 
WHITE SILK VEILING — PAINTED 
MOUSSELINE BUFF BATISTE 
COSTUME——STOLES OF 
GREAT BEAUTY 


ELABORATELY TRIMMED PONGEES 


Olored pongees are as smart as ever. 
They never look better than when 
trimmed with oriental embroideries, 

the harmony of pale pongee colors leaving noth- 
ing to be desired. It is impossible to imagine 
greater delicacy and beauty in silk embroidery 
than the specialists in that line turn out con- 
stantly. Very beautiful, too, are the lace- 
trimmed pongee gowns it must be confessed, 
especially those with lace and _ batiste embroid- 
ered panels in white, or to match the colors of 
the pongees. These are seen in exquisite ba- 
tiste and Cluny collars which fall into plaits or 
into long tabs. The same lace, only wider, 
then enters the skirt in one wide beautiful 
band. Again it is seen entire on the sleeve 
gauntlet or at the elbow. Some of these pon- 
gees have sun-ray plaited skirts, with all the 
lace and embroidery massed on a boléro, or a 
round bodice also plaited to match. It depends 
upon the purpose the wearer has in mind for 
the gown as to its trimming, whether they are 
to be made simple or dressy. 


COSTUME OF WHITE VEILING 


When one speaks of silk veilings, or in fact 
of any veilings this season, it must be remem- 
bered that they have been brought to a point 
of sheerness which is quite equal to the most 
delicate mousseline ; the latest variety is a mar- 
vel. As an example, fancy one in that lovely 
white wine shade trimmed with lace barbs in 
biscuit-tinted silk lace representing long sprays 
of daisies. These are inset upon the line of 
an overskirt dipping in the back and met by a 
deep flounce, having upon it two shaped 
flounces, and each of these bordered with one 
row of cut out lace daisies to match. A drop- 
skirt is of the same veiling edged with three 
narrow plaitings, and falls over a white liberty 
satin flounced with white mousseline. A round 
low bodice has girdle lines continued in the 
same lace insettings, vanishing into the fullness 
of the veiling alone, which was drawn upwards 
to the neck. Tabs of Cluny lace gave a fin- 
ishing touch to the neck, three falling down 
the front while two fell over the sleeves. This 
lovely bodice was belted in with one of the 
ultra-smart jeweled belts having a flower de- 
sign executed with olivines set in gold, which 
had the effect of making the daisies in the lace 
stand out prominently, The harmony of color 
was delicious. 


LACE AND PAINTED MOUSSELINES 


Figured or so-called painted or flowered 
mousselines, with pale colors for background 
of dark blue or black, are materials of greatest 
beauty and fashion. They require nothing 
but their own loveliness in making them up, 
but all these lovely designs are broken in upon 
by insettings and applications of lace as well as 
tucks and fine machine plaitings. Deep bot- 
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tom flounces have motifs of lace and needle- 
work combined in exquisite medallions or fes- 
tooned designs or long costly panels. A lace 
and mousseline low dinner bodice or a col!ar- 
less high one follows, having berthz ~ugvestions. 
More lace falls from the elbow if \_ Aeeve is 
in half-length, while long sleeves include lace 
gauntlets and generous drapery of the gown 
material or a mousseline ina single color. All 
this detail depends upon the design and its 
coloring. Laburnum blossoms, wistaria and 
blossoming vines are much in vogue. So are 
such regal flowers as tiger lilies, Japan lilies and 
orchids. Some of these painted mousselines 
have two drop skirts, each in a different but 
harmonious shade of faintest tone, or there may 
be two shades of one color, as the happiest ef- 
fects may be produced. Sashes are treated in 
odd ways in gauze or mousseline. 


VALENCIENNES LACES 


Valenciennes are the smart trimmings used in 
combination with heavier laces, generally in 
separate finishes as chemisettes and bottom of 
sleeve trimmings. Swiss embroideries are ex- 
quisitely fine, so is mull embroidery, and both 
are seen on the smartest gowns. They form 
medallions, panels and other shapes in vogue for 
the trimming of a bodice, a sleeve or a skirt. 
These gauze-like materials are sometimes made 
up into two and three shades of one color in 
wonderfully intricate and painstaking ways by 
fine plaitings, shirrings and making floral effects 
in the most delicate of hand work. The palest 
shadings run to the top of the bodice with less 
breaking-in upon, while the full effects of the 
combined shades usually fall below the knees 
into the train of skirt. 


LACES AND PLAITINGS 


Real laces are extravagantly used on gowns 
where machine plaitings are part of the trim- 
ming. A lovely instance is a buff batiste, also 
one of the many in a June trousseau, where 
inch-wide tucks on the skirt alternate with real 
Valenciennes insertions, and afterwards is side- 
plaited effectively. A yoke in all lace is trans- 
parent upon the round bodice, the lower part 
of which is plaited somewhat finer, A bretelle 
effect is the charming feature in real Valenci- 
ennes. ‘These form caps over the sleeve tops, 
and have batiste ones beneath ruffled with lace. 
The rest of the sleeves were like the skirt, in 
alternate tucks and lace insertions, but below 
the elbow the batiste fell in a plaited flounce— 
the same lace plaited also in alternations, how- 
ever. An all-lace long gauntlet was only partly 
lined with yellow batiste. A belt of two light 
shades of green. A hat of green straw was 
trimmed with half-wreaths of small yellow 
roses without foliage. The lining of brim was 
of white Valenciennes over green chiffon. 
This touch of green makes for the season's 
smartness. 


A FETCHING JACKET MODE 


Louis xv jackets in Pompadour silks, with 
parasols to match and full jabots of lace upon 
sleeve cuffs at the openings and for cravats, are 
charmingly worn with skirts of white silk can- 
vas, etamine and a basket weave of fine wool 
veiling, plaited. with box or side plaits. Per- 
sian taffetas also make up charmingly for the 
same jackets, with fronts of white mousseline 
strapped with black satin, and with hanging 
ornaments besides. Black satin girdles and 
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diamond buckles. Black satin cuffs to the 
sleeves are slashed up for lace and very wide. 


HANDSOME STOLES OR NONE AT ALL 


Stoles of surpassing beauty are as much in 
vogue as ever, but unless they are of this ultra- 
elegance, they are quite given up by those who 
dress fashionably. Very costly real white laces, 
Cluny, guipure, Irish-point, Venice-point are 
used to form the middle setting as well as the 
outer flounces. Long ends are trimmed with 
these handsome laces also. Black and white 
Chantilly laces combine beautifully, both laces 
being finely plaited. ‘These have tucked and 
linings of white mousseline. All black laces 
are charmingly made up in the same way. 
Black silk Brussels net in many rows of triple 
box-plaitings for a shoulder ruching and long 
net scarf ends with plaitings for finish are much 
worn in mourning. A lovely black, as well 
as white, ribbon stole is unique, as the ribbon 
is less than an inch wide, a very glossy louisine 
with satin edge. These ribbons lie in separate 
loops, which are doubled over five times and 
sewed to black tulle tabs which are quite invisi- 
ble. The effect of these clusters of long loops 
is quite unlike anything seen before. They are 
as full of motion as feathers, and that is their 
novelty and charm. ‘The stole ends are of 
ribbon on both sides and are very long. 


MULL NEGLIGEES 


Quite the prettiest white mull negligees for 
summer wear have a long circular skirt, em- 
broidered with an eighteen-inch border in the 
finest manner. This long full skirt has its bias 
back seam lengthened so as to reach a very 
shallow, half-low Empire yoke, which is com- 
pletely covered with embroidery to match the 
skirt and in the middle of the back the bunch 
of skirt gathers finely drawn is attached. The 
rest of the skirt top fits the figure to a charm. 
The sleeves fall from the shoulders in a wide 
flare to the elbow and are embroidered in the 
same style. The top of the Empire yoke is 
beautifully finished and clings to the shoulders 
in a faultless manner. Bows of ribbon, if one 
chooses to have them, may be put on the sleeves 
while a long ribbon bowed in the middle of the 
back may be brought round to the front and tie 
these with long hanging ends. 


SUMMER GOODS 


Linen corsets are delightfully cool and quite 
popular for summer forenoon wear. Satin rib- 
bon corsets for evening gowns remain in high 
favor, while summer weight silk corsets have an 
immense patronage. Corsets are no longer 
bought on the old lines of one to wear and one 
to take its place. Four and five pairs of cor- 
sets are a moderate purchase, as different cor- 
sets must now be worn at different times of the 
day, because of the changes made from suits to 
gowns, from day to evening dress. Then come 
the sporting corsets, negligee corsets. Winter 
and summer corsets make a still further out- 
lay. 


Rain Coats— 


Come in very brilliant reds, satin finish, in 
French blues, in grays and beige browns, in 
white and very glossy black. The white ones 
are great favorites, red ones popular for coach- 
ing, with umbrellas to match, while the black 
and gray and brown hold a large patronage 
among travelers. 
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FABRICS FOR LOUNGE SUITS — ROOM 
ROBES—SOME EXCELLENT UNDER- 


CLOTHING—CORSETS 


SACK FABRICS 


Mong the smart materials for 
A warm weather sack or lounge 
suits are some extremely pretty, 

soft, closely woven silk fabrics in pon- 
gees, écru, brown and light gray shads 
i was shown a number of pieces at one 
of the fashionable establishments a few 
days ago and told there had been a good 
deal of demand for them among men of 
wealth and position in the social world. 
Certainly they are attractive and it 
would be hard to imagine anything 
lighter or cooler for summer dress; but 
they are rather expensive like all other 
silk stuffs and, while excellent for one 
suit among several, should hardly be 
advised for general all-around wear. 
I have also been shown some important 
French and English flannels of rather 
loud marking for lounge suits, but I 
must say, in spite of assurances as to their 
correctness on the score of fashion, that 
I do not fancy them. It may be con- 
eeded that some men can wear striking- 
looking clothes without appearing in 
the least bad style but for the average 
man it is better to let alone the too pro- 


PAJAMA 


nounced in design or coloring and there 
are so many handsome materials of quiet 
yet distinctive character there should 
be little temptation to stray from the 
more conservative fashions. 
PONGEE LOUNGE ROBE 

For summer house gowns or lounging 
robes to be worn about one’s rooms there 
is perhaps no better style than that shown 
by the illuustration in this issue. The 
material is a light, soft pongee, as cool 
as anything could be, and the build is a 
sort of combination of sack coat and 
bath robe, very loose, opening all the 
way down the front, with four bone buat- 
tons, and two loops at the back through 
which the sash is drawn. The lapels, 
though larger, are of the sack jacket 


cut and, as will be noticed, there are three 
very large roomy patched pockets. The 
same robe is also made of silk and of silk 
and linen, but pongee is in every way 
aniexcellent material. 

The pajama jacket illustrated is of 
watered silk in a very light lavender 
shade, and has nothing especial to dis- 
tinguish it except the two large pockets 
at the sides in addition to the breast 
pocket, a fashion, if fashion it may be 
called, which is new with this season. 
It is a little difficult to understand just 
what useful purpose, if any, these extra 
pockets serve, but the garment is pre- 
sented as it is shown at the leading haber- 
dashers and itis a thing about which 
everyone is quite as competent to judge 
as I, Pajamas for summer are made of 
silk and linen, pongee, satine, plain linen 
and madras and many of them have low 
military collars and buttons instead of 
frogs. I have always thought buttons 
the better, but frogs are perhaps a bit 
prettier and after all it makes no great 
difference. 


MESH WOVEN LINENS 


There is, of course, no such thing as 
actual fashion in underclothing. .Every 
man wears what to him seems Tent as far 
as his pocket will permit without a 
thought of style and usually with little 
regard to looks. But I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying for the benefit of those 
who are undecided or who buy their 
undershirts and drawers without par- 
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ticular attention as to material, that I 
have found the mesh-woven linens de- 
cidedly cool and comfortable, and that 
they have the reputation of being among 
the most healthful and sanitary of all 
kinds. The open mesh naturally allows 
more air to penetrate to the body than 
the closely woven materials but still 
there is less danger of taking cold. The 
drawing of undershirt shows the general 
idea of this mesh weave without portray- 
ing or attempting to portray it faithfully. 
Nor is the exact model advised for a sum- 
mer garment, as it will be found alto- 
gether more comfortable to have short 
sleeves or no sleeves at all than long ones. 
The undershirt which opens all the way 
down and can be put in and taken off 
like a jacket or coat shirt is a good one 
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in some materials, but not especially 
so for the mesh linens. 


CORSETS FOR MEN 


Corsets for men is a subject to be 
treated delicately. I have never more 
than alluded to it in these articles be- 
cause, while stays have been common, 
or at least by no means unusual, in all 
countries during certain dress epochs, 





usual to wear gloves for the game it seems 
to me that they are rather better adapted 
to riding or driving. The backs are of 
chamois with dogskin trimmings, made 
with four knuckle holes and having the 
opening and button on top of the wrists 
instead of underneath, and the palms 
are of tan dogskin. The soft backs with 
knuckle holes, of course, give more 
pliability and greater play than any 
ordinary glove would. ; 
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they have had little if any place in the 
ordinary attire of this one. Latterly, 
however, there has been so much taik 
of corsets for men that it would be hardly 
right to let the matter pass without a 
word of comment. There are a great 
many different designs of stays and 
girdles, but the extreme types have 
never been worth consideration by any- 
one outside the English and continental 
armies and it is pretty certain that 
anything which draws the waist in to an 
unnatural or uncomfortable size will not 
find the slightest favor here. The pur- 
pose of a corset or-girdle for men should 
not be to make the normal waist ab- 
normally small, but to make the abnor- 
mal waist natural and to prevent, if 
possible, a growing tendency towards 
corpulency. Anything more than this 
can hardly help being unhealthful, un- 
comfortable, bad style and generally ab- 
surd. 

The model shown by the accompanying 
drawing is one intended not so much for 
making the waist unnaturally small as for 
giving support to the back and sides 
and holding the shape in its proper lines. 
It is made of the best regulation corset 
material, which has nothing fancy about 
it, with elastic bands, bones (indicated 
between the rows of stitching), silk 
binding and silk lacing at the back. 
The widest part is not more than ten or 
twelve inches, and the front, which sets 
low over the abdomen, hardly more 
than half that. The man of good figure 
requires no girdle at all, but for him who 
has through lack of exercise let him- 
self get out of shape the support is by 
no means a bad one. 

The gloves illustrated in this issue are 
a style shown by one of the leading haber 
dashers as especially intended for golf, 
but as it is rarely necessary and very un- 


GENERAL UTILITY BOOT FOR SPRING 
For golf, fishing or tramping the boot 
shown by the last illustration is a goo 
serviceable style made of heavy tan oil 
grain waterproof leather, with hard ru! 
ber knobs or balls on the sole and he 
and lace of deer skin. How. 
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DEPRESSING 


He cruise has been very success- 
ful. There was an element oi 
interest in the yacht races a1 


in the different entertainments given 
the various pleasure craft in the soun 
I am beginning to think that we shal 
soon rival England in the luxury of our 
steam yachts, as we have already sur- 
passed her in the correct appointment 
and the splendor—if I may use tl 
word, as I dislike elegance—of our equip- 
ages. Even such a peculiar authority 
as Montesquoiu Fezensac said after r 
turning to Paris, that New York wi 
rapidly absorbing all the architectur: 
beauties of the Continent. The davs 0! 
the three-storied chocolate-colored hou 
were over. And yet as hideous as t! 
brown stone front was, those houses 1 
some if not in many details wer 
much more comfortable than the m 
ern structures. But then we liv: 
differently. We were only private per 
sonages. We gave small dinners, w: 
kept only a few servants and our gre 
est crushes did not include more 
than two hundred people. Like 4! 
small communities, society was lim: 
ited to a very few. The other people 
lived quietly with a species of contempt 


COMPETITION IN SPLENDOR 
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for the Upper Ten, happily turned years 
afterwards into the Four Hundred. 
We have gone back into the thousands 
to-day. There is —— no limit 
to the bounds of society. You can go 
the entire winter in New Yerk to enter- 
tainments and seldom meet the same 
people. There is the charm of novelty 
about this but it is apt to become 
wearying after a while. As I said some 
time ago, we are not yet sufficiently 
poised. We are a bit too self-conscious 
and we are still sensitive to criticism. 
But we intend and we are doing our best 
to carry out the plan of dazzling the 
world by our colossal features. We call 
1 unlimited exaggeration. I have 
just completed my country house, my 
grounds are laid out, my rooms are fur- 
nished, my stables are filled and my ser- 
vants are engaged. For a time the 
neighborhood respects me as quite the 
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largest thing in the place. But then an- 
other man builds a house with more 
rooms, more accommodations for servants. 
There are twice as many horses in the 
stable as are in mine and there are motors 
of all kinds and the grounds comprise 
one hundred more acres. The next man 
will stick to the traditions of the national 
game of poker and go one or several 
better. The result is that we are becom- 
ing in some respects a nation of giants 
but at the same time the foundation is 
not too firm. 





New Yorkis essentially a city of }uxury. 
What a difference from European cap- 
itals! The other morning, I again went 
on one of my quasi slumming expeditions. 
I sometimes do this when I can go around 
safely, without being affected by noisome 
smells and the dirt and filth of congested 
tenement districts. I went ashore with 
my steward. We were in search of 
a peculiar kind of lamp which could be 

urchased only in some out-of-the-way 
Zast Side shop. The broad Avenue 
it was near the river in a sordid neigh- 
borhood—was lined with shops of all 
descriptions. There were smal] markets 
and on the sidewalks were arranged eat- 
ables of all kinds peddled by hucksters. 
It was not the Ghetto. It was a respec- 
table cleanly quarter for New York, with 





broad streets which at this place ter 
minated in docks. It seemed impossible 
that a city could go hungry with the 
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vast amount of provisions, many of them 
luxuries. The Italian vendors kept 
their vegetables green and fresh-looking 
and the display was very tempting, and 
there was all the higher priced markets 
offered. I saw every vegetable and fruit 
grown in this country and many foreign 
Here and there were stalls 


importations. ' 
picturesquely piled with pines, and 
oranges, and lemons, and grapefruit. 


The early cherries were omg ary ° J 
displayed and there were plums of dif 
ferent kinds, and apples, and cocoanuts 
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and bananas—a mélée of the temperate 
and tropical climates. These and the 
various vegetables and salads were very 
cheap. The butchers had excellent dis- 
plays also and the show windows of the 
groceries were filled with all kinds of 
dried fruits and sweets and manv tinned 
things, such as sardines and caviar, and 
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saucisson, which denoted a high degree 
of luxurious living. There were quanti- 
ties of tinned soups I do not believe 
in tinned or canned goods as a rule 
but the tinned soup has taught the mass 
of the people somethizg of what should 
be the correct way of beginning a meal. 
Numerous restaurants with table d’hotes 
were in various places, and bills of fare 
that were pasted in the windows showed 
that an effort was being made to copy the 
establishments in a more fashionable 
part of the city. There were florists, 
shops with show windows filled with 
blooms of all kinds and I have no doubt 
but that these districts will break out in 
Italian gardens before another ten years. 
Here and there old tenements were being 
pulled down, and here stucco apartment 
houses with small but light rooms and 
a great deal of fancy decoration, erected 
in their place. At some of them even, 
there were signs announcing lifts, electric 
light and hall attendants in uniform or 
livery. 

This was not exactly a squalid neigh- 
borhood, but near the slaughter houses 
and the docks and the ferries and way 
beyond the fashionaple part of the city. 
All this impresses the foreigner. We 
must make a show. We must indicate 
that we are wealthy. We must put on 
the bravest of fronts. The taller a 
building is, the more plate glass and 
electric lights it has, then immediately 
a greater one springs up in its immediate 
neighborhood and outrivals it. The 
large restaurants have caught the infec- 
tion. The other evening we went to the 
most famous of the semi-Bohemian re- 
sorts on Fifth Avenue. The were 
served in great dishes which it took one 
or two men to carry. There were enor- 
mous figures in pure crystal ice of animals 
and heroes, and houses; and the base of 
these great dishes or plates were filled in 
with fruits of various colors and flowers, 
and ornaments, all of which were to be 
eaten. I considered my yacht an im- 
pressive vessel three years ago, but I find 
the Sound now filled with great floating 
ocean steamers. There is a rush to 
board in case one takes a regular pas- 
senger ship across the ocean—one of the 
enormous craft which are being launched 
and put ‘into the European trade these 


ices 


days. One concert master has a band 
with one hundred pieces. Another 
starts with two hundred and so on 


until the thousands will be reached, and 
we shall have to provide a giganti 
concert garden of size to withstand the 
noise. 


London and Paris have caught the 
infection. Poor Paris! There is still 
more conservatism than there is in the 
metropolis of Great Britain and the 
struggle is pitiable. One finds many 
of the little makeshifts which did so 


beautifully fifty years ago, but which 


are hardly to be tolerated now. New 
and gorgeous and enormous hotels 
are being built all over. Skyscrapers 


are becoming popular and there is a 
spirit of Americanism underlying the 
restless energy of the Parisians. The 
madness of the cake walk appeals to 
them. We go abroad to get away 
from the rush and the roar and the one 
better principle, and find it everywhere 


abroad. 
New York. We stand the trolley and 
electric cars, and the overhead trams, 
but there is nothing so fearful as the 
noise made by the new city railroad in 
Paris, and every motor has a shriek 
and a hideous cry. The hum of London 
is being drowned in a roar. The Lon- 


Paris is noisier in a way than 
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doners are sitting trembling awaiting 


for the American avalanche which is 
to absorb their theatres, their hotels, 
even their royal prerogatives. The mil- 


lionaires who have gone over there for 
rest, find themselves besieged at every 
os It is an awakening. London 
will soon be London no more. Old 
landmarks are being pulled down and 
the iron and steel skyscraper have 
appeared. The Flatiron building may 
be a mere pigmy to what will be built 
within twenty years. I feel now that 
I should go somewhere and purchase 
miles of territory and put myself in a 
park which shall require motors or a 
steam or electric railway to get from the 
gates to the house. My own place will 
be a mere cottage—a hut. I must have 
triple the number of rooms and quadruple 
the number of servants. I must estab- 
lish a small kingdom or principality 
I must have a pied a terre in every place 
in the Union, in the world, even if I 
can only reach some of my homes once 
in a decade of years. I want an attend- 
ant fleet of vessels to accompany my 
yacht across the ocean and on cruises 
In fact, I feel now ready to stand and 
to make the game without a_ limit 
And yet I may be only bluffing, at 
least I am true to the national character- 
istic 

Withal, however, we may 
down and be conservative. There is 
bound to be an end somewhere. There 
was a terrible lesson in the episode of 
the Tower of Babel and it may be re- 
peated. But for the present there is 
exhilaration in the idea that there can 
be no bounds to one’s ambition. The 
world is mine exclaims Monte Cristo, 
but we want other worlds. We are the 
great Alexanders of the future, and we 
have not yet tried what we could ac- 
complish in acquiring the millions of 
other globes in the firmament. We 
want to read the number of our posses- 
sions in the stars. 

A wild dream? 


simmer 


Meadows is not here 
to bring me a cooling and quieting 
drink and so calm my nerves. The 
Sound has failed to make me languid 
and the great Atlantic only inspires me 
with new ambitions. I fear that I am 
in a sad way. 


Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 


envelope for reply, and state page and 


date. 


























































































































ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
DENTS 
(Continued from page 787) 


(6) How to finish waist. 

(7) What to wear for belt with it. 

A good model for an elderly person 
is a seven-gored skirt flared at the bottom 
and stitched with light blue. The skirt 
should touch the ground, but not trail. 
The bodice should be like a loose coat, 
double-breasted and fastened on the left 
side with three fancy braid frogs of either 
dark or light blue. The stitching should 
be light blue. 


The sleeves should be slightly fulled at 
the wrist in a narrow stitched band. 
The coat collar and cuffs should be of 
heavy embroidered or hemstitched white 
linen and the neck filled by a small 
plastron and neckband of tucked nain- 
sook. The coat might be lined with 
thin India silk and the skirt the same 
which would make a very cool and com- 
fortable summer dress 

3271. White Linen Dress. To Jer- 
old.—(1) Will you please suggest pattern 
for a white butcher’s linen afternoon 
gown to be trimmed with five-inch coarse 
white lace insertion, and could hand 
embroidery be combined with the inser- 
tion for trimming? 

(2) Also pattern for heavy white home- 
spun coat and skirt. Would like to have 
some white silk cord about it—if in good 
style. 





(3) Would like some ideas as to the 
making of tan pongee coat and skirt. 
Not too plain. Am of mediun hight, 
dark and slender. 

(1) Vogue suggests a deep collar cape 
effect, the collar edged with lace insertion 
and a bias fold of the linen. The fronts 
meet a box plait four to five inches wide, 
which is continued on the skirt. On 
either side of the plait on the skirt is a 
band of the insertion, The skirt should 
be made with gores flared at the feet, 
and should train slightly. 

The sleeves should be fulled into a cuff 
of lace and the neckband should be a 
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iece of the lace set around with a bias 
and of the linen about half an inch wide. 

Instead of the box plait a band of 
hand embroidery would be most effective. 

(2) For white homespun costume, the 
skirt should clear the ground and be laid 
in wide box plaits stitched to the knee. 

The loose collarless jacket could be 
fastened with wide frogs of white silk 
cord that should have dangling ends of 
knots and tassels. The neck and fronts 
could be edged with white cord. The 
sleeves could have high flaring cuffs laced 
with cord finished with tassels. 

(3) A pretty model for a pongee skirt 
and jacket is shown on left of page 671 of 
Vogue for 7 May. A narrow black and 
white silk braid and small gilt buttons 
could be used for trimming. 

3272. Black Broadcloth Jacket. To 
Maud.—(1) I have a black broadcloth 
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skirt made with circular flounce trimmed 
with folds of the goods. How could I 
have a jacket made of the same and 
suitable to wear with other skirts? 
Prefer a short jacket. 

(2) Have a black mousseline de soie 
with tucked top and tucked shaped 


flounce. How could I lengthen the 
skirt about an inch? The waist is low- 
necked, and accordion-plaited. Would 


like it high-necked and all black. 

(3) How would you suggest making 
a black and white check gingham shirt- 
waist suit? 

(1) A short loose jacket with wide bell 


FROM WATSON 


sleeves and a wide rolling collar of heavy 
écru lace would be pretty and useful. 
Line the jacket with white satin. 

(2) The skirt could be easily length- 
ened by inserting a hip yoke of black 
lace or passementerie. The low necked 
bodice could be made with transparent 
cuffs and yoke of the same passementerie. 

(3) On left of page 429 of Vogue 4 
April, is an excellent model. The but- 
tons should be round, thick pearl ones, 
and the neckband and belt of black rib- 
bon. White collar and cuffs should be 
worn. 

3273.—Remodelling Bodice. To Mrs. 

.—Kindly tell me how to remodel a 

dice like enclosed sketch. The ma- 
terial is crépe meteor and is trimmed with 
écru appliqué and narrow black velvet 
ribbon. 

Remove the écru lace from the belt 


and sleeves and arrange it on a net found. 
ation in a yoke that comes over 
shoulders to the top of the sleeves. 
out the folds of the surplice before and 
béhind, and shirr them to the edge of the 
—_. Cut off the sleeves half 
stween shoulder and elbow and under 
the tuck set a full bishop’s sleeve of 


chiffon to match the crépe if crépe cannot | 


be procured. 

Finish the sleeves with lace cuffs. The 
belt should be a deep girdle of silk or 
satin laid in bias folds fastening behind 
at the left with a bow and ends of th, 
same bias folds. 





3274. Blue Checked Silk. To Miss 
N. M.—For a shirtwaist suit which of 
these samples, the blue check or plain 
would you advise? How shall I make 
the suit? I want something exceedingly 
stylish. 

Vogue would advise the blue and white 
check made with a finely tucked bodice 
set into a small square yoke of Irish lac 
The standing collar should also be of 


Irish lace and the cuffs. All the lace 
should be left transparent. The bodice 
should fasten behind. The _ sleeves 


should be slightly full at the wrists, but 
laid in five plaits at the shoulder. The 
skirt should be circular, full behind and 
laid in small tucks around the hips. 

The belt should be of dark blue chiffon 
the long ends edged with narrow ruffles 
all around and fastening behind a little 
to the left. 
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CORRECT MODELS IN MORNING HATS 


FROM PHIPPS & ATCHISON 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE ‘‘ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS—SOCIETY—MUSIC-ART "’ SECTION 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 224 4 JUNE, 1903 


Ogue publishes one pattern a 
V week. This gives the subscriber 
fifty-two designs a year, carefully 
selected to meet the requirements of the 
season. All the designs are smart. The 
atterns are in one size only—36 bust. 
he Vogue Weekly Patterns are sold at 
the uniform price of fifty cents each, if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any 
number of Vogue, or sixty cents without 
a coupon. 


r I “He current pattern will appeal to 
our readers as being a novelty, it 
being a seamless waist model. 

It consists of a yoke and lower part, each 

cut in one piece, and joined ogether by 

insertion by the yoke edges, where there 
is no evidence of a seam anywhere. 

The heading has a soft ribbon run through 

it, tying in the front with good effect. 

The pattern is cut with an allowance for 
gathers from the front of the neck. | The 
upper edge of the lower part, which joins 
plainly to the yoke, allows the same 
fullness, which is arranged at the waist 
as desired. If preferred plain, the pat- 
tern can be fitted so, and a band to form 
a box plait be laid over the right front 
edge, the left one having a false hem to 
match the button wrap. The pattern 
may either have both edges hemmed to 
fasten invisibly in the midst of the full- 
ness, or the latter may be arranged on 
each side of a band put on down the 
middle. : . : 

In all single-width material this waist 
has to be cut the wrong way of the 
texture, which must not be narrower 
than seventy-seven inches, as the length 
of the sleeves calls for that, and it is 
advisable to cut all the parts the same 
way of the goods. In material not less 
than fifty inches wide it may be cut the 
right way. ; 

The pattern lends itself nicely to 
making the yoke of something different 
to the remainder of the waist. A plain 
one of thick lace may be extended to 
form a long shoulder continuing the 
lines of the yoke edge, the upper part of 
the sleeve being fitted off to meet it. 

It is, of course, best to choose a tex- 
ture that will lend itself to being used 
the wrong way. All those having straight 
threads down and across the width are 
very suitable, but twills, other than 
tweed, or any texture with a surface will 
not be as satisfactory as it will not only 
lose in shade, but will be apt to wear 
rough. 

The necessary quantity of thirty-inch 
material is three yards, or if two are 
being cut at once, a quarter less may be 
reckoned for each. The pattern con- 
sists of half each of yoke, lower part, 
waistband, collar and stock; one sleeve, 
wristband and small gusset for spring 
over the hips. 

To cut it out of material the width 
quoted, fold one end over sufficiently 
to enable the lower part, sleeves and other 
small pieces to be laid on as in the dia- 
gram. The remainder will cut the yoke 
and leave sufficient for the front bands. 

It is as well to fit the paper pattern 
rather carefully in case a slight alteration 
on the shoulder be necessary, or one 
under the arm. In the case of a need of 
letting out at either of these places, cut 
the pattern and lay a piece, the size re- 
quired, under both edges. 

For any one to whom a tucked all-round 
waist is becoming, nothing could be 
more admirably adapted for such a style 
as this pattern. In chiffon or fine muslin 
this would look charming on a slight 
figure, worked with three-quarter, or 
inch tucks, with a transparent yoke. 

The only difference in the cutting 
would be to the length. Twice as much 
as the number and width of the actual 
tucks; for example, for eight three- 
quarter-inch tucks, it would be necessary 
to. add eight times an inch and a half 
If the heading is finished off transparent 
it is as well to make the edges secure with 
very narrow tape. Make French seams 
to the sleeves, and bind the armholes. 
The small gussets are set into the slashed 
parts of the lower edge, and the waist 
line may have a drawstring to be fixed 
in any way as an ordinary pattern. 

For a yoke composed of narrow folds 
alternated with lace insertion, or a 
fancy stitch, this pattern fitted plainly 
is advisable, and any variation of that 
can easily and satisfactorily be worked 


over a thick paper pattern. It may also 
used to cut a broad collar from. 
If desired, to fasten at the back place 
the front edge to a fold and allow for 
wraps to the back one. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 


A S smocking and fagotting are nec- 


A YEAR 


essary accomplishments for home 
dressmakers, to perfect them- 


selves in, so tatting has its 


trimming 
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For description, see this page. 





which has also for a finish on the lower 
side hiding the gathers, a similar band of 
slit embroidered insertion, through which 
ribbon to match is also run. Elbow 
sleeves of the lawn, and very wide ones, 
are finished to match, with the same 
embroidered insertion and ribbons run 
through. Bows may be added on the 
sleeves, and bows on the front of the 
neck. Girls interested in trousseau- 
making will find this model the least 
expensive of any of the dressy ones. 


sure that the skirt is turned up the proper 
length. With a correct measurement 
from a skirt of the right length, the exact 
curtailment from top and bottom can ty 
ascertained. It is quite out of the ques 
tion to alter a skirt by one’s self. Some 
one has to turn it up and fit it on the 
bottom. Have an outside linen tape 
belt sewed on to shirtwaists. On this 
belt sew in the back two hooks a 
short distance apart from the middle 
Sew a corresponding pair of eyes upon th: 
skirt bands of skirt to be worn with these 
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PATTERN—NO. 224. SEAMLESS 
Cut paper pattern No. 224 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents 


BODICE 


sent on receipt 


The next pattern will be No. 225, Skirt of Summer Gown 


wheels and so-called cord-lace or mac- 
ramé has its fashionable use as an inser- 
tion, it follows that leisure hours and 
summer days have an abundance of 
fancy work laid out in advance for busy 
fingers. Bead crochet is another fav- 
vorite as pretty purse bags and short 
purses are possible by this means when 
the purchase of them would not be. Jet, 
steel and colored beads are mostly in 
vogue. To be added to this list are 
golf vests, knitted in wools of various 
single colors, or a combination of white 
or black, with a brilliant red, green or 
blue. Lace embroidery with colored 
cottons is quite a novelty and one that 
repays quickly as the work is easy to do, 
requires no great skill” and proves won- 
derfully effective as a trimming. 


Here is a point to assist those who love 
fine underwear and are willing to make it. 
A wide band of embroidery, an insertion 
measuring nine inches in width, goes far 
towards making a very smart night-dress, 
as it forms its upper portion, the neck 
being low in cut. A heading of slit 
embroidery as the neck finish, which 
when run through with ribbons, pink or 
blue, is exceedingly pretty. The lawn 
skirt of this nightdress is then gathered 
to the bottom of this embroidered band, 
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flounce of not very elaborate lawn em- 
broidery are easy to make, and quite 
pretty. The embroidered edge makes 
the low neck trimming. The plain lawn 
has side gores taken out below the bust, 
leaving just enough to gather in at the 
belt line, without adding bulk to the 
size of the waist. A little narrow lace 
eyelet-holes or edging gives a finish for 
running ribbon through on neck and 
arm-holes. Several of these could be 
made in a forenoon work of three or four 
hotrs. <A flounce embroidery which has 
small holes close to its scalloped edge. 
should if possible be selected as narrow 
baby ribbon may be run through the 
openings, and by this means give it a 
better fit across the shoulders. Care 
must be taken also not to allow too much 
fullness at the top, only just enough to 
make the lawn drape over the bust easily. 
The back requires less fullness than the 
front. 


A capital alteration is to cut off the 
bottom of long piqué skirts worn for the 
past two or three seasons, and make them 
into short ones. If they are too tight- 
fitting across the top, and they are long 
enough, cut off both from the top and 
bottom. The old hems must first be 
ripped and pressed flat, so as to make 


these hooks, a skirt is then securely 
fastened and may be belted with leather 
or ribbon without danger of sagging,. 














VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 364 Firrn Avenue 
New York 


FE Neclosed please find fifty cents, for 
~ which send by mail to my address 
below : 





ee INN TOO oda eacquenasee 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


PONE ns 06:6 bie ade « chee seh eee « 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed to | 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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FINE CUT GLASS 


fix list of domestic arts, which in 
the past few years has rivalled 
that of Europe, is an interesting 
study indeed, and one which reflects 
wonderful credit on home _ industry. 
Nowhere is the evidence more clearly 
shown than in cut glass. For years the 
only cut glass obtainable was of imported 
origin, its rare beauty only to be had at 
fabulous prices, making even small 
objects bits of luxury. To-day in our 
own manufactories, it is not so much 
its cost as its beauty which ranks 
domestic glass among the luxuries. 

The origin of glass dates back so far 
it is lost in antiquity; the earliest known 
record being that found in ancient 
Memphis, for there were discovered 
sculptured designs, representing glass- 
blowers at work 5,700 years ago. In 
these stone pictures, a curious fact comes 
to light, showing that centuries ago, 
glass was blown through long tubes 
exactly as it is at the present day. 
Egypt, that mother of so many arts, led 
in the making of glass, and it was from 
the Egyptians that the Romans durin 
their conquests, learned this beautifu 
art. It is said Nero was a generous 
patron and made the first great collection 
of glass, which he confiscated from an 
offending citizen (perhaps the offence 
lay in owning the glass Nero wanted), 
and that the collection of vases alone 
when completed filled a large theatre 
in the palace. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Venice led the world in the manu- 
facture of beautiful and fragile glass, 
with Bohemia as a close rival, the latter 
finally surpassing the former in both 
quality of glass and decoration by en- 
graving. It was but two hundred and 
seventy years ago, that the great secret 
of making flint glass was discovered in 
England. This process allowed greater 
density and refraction, and being softer, 
lent itself more easily to manipulation, 
allowing it to be cut. This was the be- 
ginning of the history of cut glass, for 
up to that year, 1630, only faint outlines 
and engravings had been possible. Since 
then wonderful progress has been made, 
both in the scintillating quality of the 
glass and beauty of cutting. The de- 
signs shown on the illustrated page are 
entirely of American make. The large 
flower vase seen to the left is cut in the 
Neola Pattern, and as it is sixteen inches 
high, makes a superb setting for long- 
stemmed flowers, such as American 
Beauty roses, chrysanthemums, carna- 
tions, etc., while the smaller vase tc the 
right, ten inches high, in the Morello 
Pattern, is suitable for orchids or violets. 
The graceful two-quart pitcher, is in the 
Jug Pattern, and lends itself admirably 
to table use for water, milk, claret, or 
punch. Below to the left, is a salad 
bowl in the Windsor Pattern, the deep 
cutting of this showing the marvellous 
progeaas of the industry in America. 
Vhat is more exquisitely beautiful than 
this glass illuminated as seen in the lamp 
on the page? In the original, the play 
of light catching this reflection of a 
hundred prismatic surfaces, is something 
wonderfully esthetic in color and effect; 
nothing more poetically fairylike in cut 
glass could be imagined. 

In the making of cut glass a peculiar 
variety of sand, chiefly silica, is employed. 
As yet it is found in but two places, in 
the Berkshire Hills in America, and in 
Russia. It is white, and not much 
grittier than flour. To it are added for 
this particular glass shown, potash, salt 
petre, and other minerals. his has to 
be melted at a temperature of 2,500 
degrees Fahrenheit, t this heat even, 


| the mixture will not run, but becomes 


an opaque rose-colored mass, which can 
be easily shaped. Then comes the 
gatherer, a man who inserts a long hollow, 
iron pipe into the mass, adhering as 
much to the end of the cold pipe as is 
desired for size of object to made. 
After this process comes the blower, 
who taking the pipe, blows into it—a 
pellucid bubble instantly appearing in 
the molten ball—and with constant 
turning alternately rolling on a smooth 
iron plate and dexterously manipulating 
with a pair of compasses to assure 
recy of size, and producing the 
shape of the object desired. Then comes 
the cooling by a necessarily slow process, 
not to crack the glass, and this is highly 
interesting in treatment. A boy carries 
the glasses on an asbestos-covered board, 
and deposits them in an oven, which is 
hot in front and cool in rear. They are 
gradually moved on until after some 





days they are sufficiently tempered to 
stand exposure to ordinary temperature, 
when they are ready for cutting. With 
a dark red brown pigment, the cutter 
first divides the surface into even sections 
and then places them on metal wheels 
which are always kept moist with sand 
and water. He then roughs in the pat- 
tern, depending only on his memory 
and eye, while many days of constant 
grinding are required for the perfecting 
of the more intricate designs. The 
smoother next takes it in hand; he also 
works with a moist wheel, but this time 
the wheel is of sandstone, smoothing all 
rough surfaces. After this the final 
— is given, on wooden wheels or 
rushes sprinkled with what is known as 
putty powder. 

Of course, there is a tremendous range 
in the quality of cut glass, owing to 
process and the experience of the cutter, 
and like the beauty of the diamond, it 
requires an expert,to discriminate. 

Strange to say, there are few ~_ 
who know how to properly care for 
cut glass in their possession, so that it 
will retain its original beauty and lustre; 
this is particularly true in the care of 
carafes, bottles, etc. The best method of 
treating these, is to pour a little muriatic 
acid into the article, shake well, then 
fill with water, when the interior will 
soon be clear again. If potato parings 
are allowed to stand in a little water for 
some time, the acid in the potato will 
accomplish the same result. Of course, 
a subsequent washing of lukewarm water 
and soap will be necessary. A dish or 
bottle of cut glass, should never be 
plunged in either very hot or cold water, 
set on marble, orin a draught, directly 
after washing, as cut glass has the pecu- 
liar quality of cracking right in two, for 
no —— cause, though it is aay 
traceable to one of the causes mentioned. 
A medium stiff brush may be used to 
advantage, without violent use in clean- 
ing the deep cutting, which defies the 
cloth. 

For wedding gifts, handsome cut glass 
vies with silver, and although in recent 
years color or gold has largely been in- 
troduced on the glass, nothing can ever 
enhance the pristine beauty of glass in 
its simple adornment of cutting 











{NoTe.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
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F the arrival of the many recognized 
| signs of old age be not retarded to 
a period almost equal to the allotted 
span of life, three score and ten, it will 
certainly not be the fault of the many 
clever scientists and specialists who have 
devoted their time to earnest endeavor 
to prolong the period when fragile 
humanity may enjoy the appearance 
of youth as well as its pleasures. 
hysical development of a superior 
order, encouraged by a daily course of 
calisthenics, treatments of oxygen, out- 
of-door exercise and last but not least, 
massage, have done much to prolong 
youthful activity and keep the body in 
health, giving it strength to resist the 
inroads of the infirmities of age. 

It is an expression often heard that 
there are no more old people, and I am 
sure this is largely due to the care now 
lavished upon the body. Massage has 
become one of the great luxuries of the 
century, and is‘ highly cee’ by 
physicians as a promoter of circulation 
and a cure for many of the minor ills 
of life. This, however, is somewhat an 
expensive treatment, and cannot be 
generally enjoyed. 

Less costly, and equally, if not more 
efficacious in many cases, is anew method. 
This massage is mechanical, and not 
manual, an electric force being motive 
power, but the treatment itself has none 
of the exciting qualities of electricity, 
but is restful to the nerves. Thousands 
of gentle vibrations are felt by the body, 
each individually soft as the touch of a 
child’s hand. A glow runs warmly 
through that part of the body under 
treatment, the flow of the blood quickens, 
and sluggish circulation is put to rout 
in less time than it takes to tell it. This 
effect is less and less transitory as the 
number of treatments increases, the 
digestive forces are strengthened, and 
torpid liver, rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
the digestion are all benefitted. It is 





also claimed that such opposite results 
as the rounding out of a too slight figure 
and the removal of superfluous fat, are 
accomplished with equal facility. 

The treatment does not necessitate 
the removal of clothing, so it is more 
easily accomplished than massage, which 
takes a great deal of time, when dressing 
,and undressing have to be considered. 

I found the method of facial massage 
especially pleasant, not to mention the 
beautiful color it brings to the cheeks 
and resultant smoothness of skin. The 
vibrations are soothingly gentle, and yet 
marvelously rapid, so that no inter- 
missions make a jarring break in the 
constant flow of soft strokes. This word 
strokes does not in the least describe 
the peculiar movement, which indeed, 
has no other designation than that first 
used—vibrations. 

The roses acquired in the cheeks re- 
main for a good many hours, and women 
who are tired out find the treatment 
very refreshing. The delightfully cool 
rooms where all this physical luxury 
is to be acquired, are kept exclusively 
for women, so young girls may go without 
a chaperone, and every detail has been 
+ pec ma for the refined and fastidious. 

Manicuring, hair dressing, and several 
other departments have been established 
for the care of the body, and there is 
added inducement that the prices are 
moderate. 

For the warm summer days so soon to 
come, it is necessary to find a good 
cream which will not turn rancid in the 
heat. Where the required article is only 
that known as cold cream this is not a 
difficult matter, but should the skin need 
special treatment a skin food is necessary 
and many of the latter are far from re- 
liable in this particular. 

From personal experience I can re- 
commend a special kind as pure and 
efficacious, the price being 50 cents a jar. 
The least possible admixture of wax is 
added as in large quantities this is apt 
to clog the pores, yet a cream entirely 
of oily substances would not remain in 
poarees condition during warm weather. 
Several ve beneficial ingredients are 
included in its make-up, and for massage 
it is especially to be commended. I am 
told that the skin food is particularly 
efficient in restoring firmness, correcting 
flabbiness or sagging, and strengthening 
relaxed muscles, that it opens the most 
stubbornly closed pores and eradicates 
wrinkles. 

The compounder is a specialist of wide 
experience and much ability. At but 
one or two places in town is the cream 
to be bought, as it is preferred to give 
personal demonstration or explanations 
to the purchaser so that its best results 
will be derived. 

pers the simplest and yet most re- 
liable of preparations is a cream of 
cucumbers for the prevention of rough- 
ness of the skin, and the removal of 
freckles and spots. It is claimed that 
its continued use gives a freshness, soft- 
ness and elasticity which is unexcelled 
and the price is 50 cents a bottle. The 
same house produces a cologne which is 
well known in Europe, as well as America, 
and so wonderfully refreshing as well 
as deliciously odorous. Every week 
brings these aromatic waters more in 
demand and from a healthful stand- 
point, the stimulating and refreshing 
effects are worthy of consideration. 
This cologne sells for 50 cents the four 
ounce bottle. 

Have you tried any of the best per- 
fumed ammonias for the bath? If of 
good quality they are delightful, giving 
a feeling of exhilaration and a tone to 
the whole system. An especial make, 
of lavender ammonia is among the very’ 
best, and will not only achieve the results 
I have described, but removes all odor 
from perspiration, and tends to promote 
a hea a action of the skin. rice 25 
cents a bottle. 

A tiny pencil of lip salve is by no means 
an article to be neglected in the gather- 
ing together of toilet requisites. Dry 
and cracked conditions are speedily 
remedied if a reliable quality be chosen 
and a freshness of appearance established 
which should prove very satisfactory. 
Price 80 cents, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


Here is a hat which has become an 
eyesore, although young in the 
season. It is to be hoped it will 


be short-lived, not because a better taste 
will prevail, for those who wear it, have 





vet to be educated to hetter things. This 

at is in the shape of an oyster shell, is a 
mammoth in size, is pinned flat to the 
head in the back, where it is smallest, 
and acts as a spring-board in front, by 
rising and falling at every step when- 
ever the least wind is stirring. It has be- 
gotten a raised eyebrow frown, which 
is quite disfiguring, and quite as much so 
as that of the winter shovel-hat which 
created an unpleasantly fixed expression 
of countenance. The chin was thrown 
far forward, painfully, so was the head, 
and a like pitch given to the whole body, 
which seemed to be making but frantic 
efforts to balance the front of the hat, 
by aping a forward attitude, on the order 
of a circus clown spinning a top on the 
end of his nose. 


AMERICAN PONGEES PRETTY AND SER- 
VICEABLE 


American pongees come in very soft 
shades of lavender, green, pinkish grays, 
and grayish blues, which remind one of 
opaline colors. The silk comes from 
on agg the weaving is done over 
nere. They are becoming popular for 
suits, and are expected to give very 
ood wear indeed, have a dressy shimmer 
or surface finish, so for that reason, be- 
ing inexpensive, are advantageous ones. 
Folds and shirrings trim them prettily, 
and so do laces of the same shade, while 
the very light colored ones, if trimmed 
with white laces, look extremely well. 
Skirts and plaited boléros make pretty 
street costumes in this fabric. The old 
pongee shades answer for more constant 
street wear, and if made up with plaits 
require little else for trimming. This 
American variety has a much deeper 
pongee shade than the Oriental variety, 
a more golden tint in the main. 

To wear a petticoat of the same, when 
a short walking suit has been decided 
upon, is a capital idea, and looks so 
well when lifting up one’s skirt. Burnt 
straw hats go admirably with these «os- 
tumes, and if one is young, white straw 
trimmings are the thing in sufficient 
quantity to give a becoming brightness 
too, to add a touch of black velvet. 
White lingerie cravats, cuffs, and a white 
underwaist, with its dressy front, if an 
Eton, or a short, or a half long loose coat 
happens to be the second piece of the 
suit adds to its becomingness. : 

Small check suitings are decidedly the 
most fashionable choice of the season. 
They may be in black and white, brown, 
or gray and white, as these are the fav- 
orite selections in vogue for street wear. 
A smart tailor touch is seen in giving to 
the jacket or Eton a small black velvet 
turn-over collar, or a collar of the suiting 
with a black velvet outer facing. This 
velvet gives just the right note of con- 
trast to clearly define the collar, and as it 
is not used elsewhere, unless small buttons 
happen to be put on of black velvet aiso, 
the suit retains the light summery effect. 
What is still smarter than black velvet 
buttons, are buttons of white bone or 
some other composition of a dead white 
tone which may be wiped off and kept 
in good order unfailingly. The rest 
of the suit is finished with stitching. The 
skirt should be of walking length. This 
material, at the beginning of the season, 
commanded a good price, but it can be 
bought now for less, as it is customary 
to mark down all short supplies left of 
any of the choice fabrics. 


BEAUTIFUL LINGERIE—-NEWEST PARASOLS 
—-HANDKERCHIEFS 


Prolific is the output of coats of all 
kinds and descriptions this season, and 
new is the development of etamine and 
net into some of the most pleasing models. 
The former are often handsome with 
their taffeta strappings and lavish use of 
cord ornaments, but rather better ad- 
apted for a dowager than — of the very 
youthful contingent. On the contrary, 
the unlined net coats are all that is chic 
and graceful and just the thing for the 
young matron or even a debutante. 


THE TOO POPULAR THREE-QUARTER COAT 


Many who are having cheviot suits 
made, think it worth while to have three 
pieces, a skirt, an Eton or bolero, and 
a half-long coat, in order to have a re- 
liable suit for extreme warm weather, 
as well as for cooler days which are al- 
ways occasional during the summer, 
Just now, no model for suits seems as 
popular as the three-quarter coat and 
skirt. It is beginning to weary the eye 
by the monotony of style. 
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NECK CHAINS OF STONES-—-COMBS OF 


POLISHED HORN-—-TOILET BOX OF 
HAMMERED METAL——ART NOUVEAU 
JEWELRY—BARGAINS IN 
ROBES OF VEILING— 
RARE BLOUSES 
JAPANESE CORDED SILK FOR 28 CENTS A 
YARD—CAPE SUBSTITUTE FOR BOAS 


Harming things in jewelry are 
.. being produced by the artistic 
workers of Paris, seeking for 
the unusual and beautiful in place of the 
usual and banal. Among novelties most 
in favor with the modish world are neck 
chains of cabuchon stones, pierced 
through the centre and strung like beads 
on a chain with tiny pearls or diamonds 
between as an accentuating mark of 
color contrast. These are very high 
priced if of emeralds, but in turquoise, 
amethysts, topazor even opals, are well 
within the reach of many. The chain 
shown in sketch No. 1 is of this order, 
Indian cut turquoise being strung be- 
tween fresh-water pearls and the price, 
$80. The exquisite blue of the stones 
is enhanced by the odd shapes, which 
are very irregular and each different. 
This is due to their mode of fashioning, 
for the old Indian method is used and 
instead of being cut, they are rubbed 
between stones, till a smooth surface 
is presented, having the shapes invar- 
iably uneven. 

This Indian style of finishing seems to 
have struck a popular note, for it is 
surely much admired. The chain shown 
in sketch No. 2 has many pendants of 
turquoise cut in the same manner; if 
fresh water pearls be used the chain 
from which they hang, is more expensive 
than that just quoted. However, finely 
simulated Oriental pearls may sub- 
stituted and in that case the price is 
much less. The turquoise is a very 
lovely shade of blue and the stones large 
of size. 

A year or so ago the mysterious stone 
chrysophrase was re-discovered after 
being practically lost to the world for 
centuries. Its history leads us back to 
the most ancient days of Egypt, when it 
eccupied an honored place among pre- 
cious stones. None of the examples 
found in antique jewelry can rival the 
production of the recently discovered 
mines of California, however, and the 
present craze for green has given a great 
impetus to its popularity. Several dif- 
ferent shades are obtainable, a brilliant 
apple green pong perhaps the most 
beautiful of all. It is not transparent 
and does not reflect the light, but com- 
bines wonderfully well with silver and is 
effective in a circlet with diamonds and 
pearls. Some of the duller shades are 
very inexpensive, and yet smart in 
appearance. The neck chain seen in 
sketch No. 3 is of plated gold and the 
chrysophrase of a clouded variety; price, 
$3.50. A handsome oval belt buckle 
of the same green stones set with tiny 
simulated diamonds in French gilt, is 
to be had for $r1o. 

More and more pronounced from day 
to day grows the penchant for fancy 
combs of polished horn. In substance 
they much resemble ivory and are orna- 
mented with arabesques of French gilt 
or heavily plated gold, set with imitation 
stones. Ver effective was a set of three 
horn combs with large cabuchon chrys- 
ophrase set in Egyptian swirls of French 
gilt at the top. Price, $24 the set, or 
$12 for the two smaller combs and the 
same for the larger one at the back. All 
these green stones would go well together 
and harmonize with nearly any color 
scheme. Original is the wonderful buc- 
kle shown in the fourth illustration, and 
here again chrysophrase is used with 
good efiect in the huge dusky wings of 
the bat in whose form the buckle is 
moulded. This little winged creature 
his occupied an important place in 
French jewelry designs for the past year, 
and is considered chic by those who love 
the grotesque and odd. Dull greens 
and browns are used for the body and 


enormous wings, the price asked for its 





possession being $7. Another superb 
bat pattern has huge outstretched wings 
of silver in French gray tint these as 
well as the body being outlined with 
glittering diamonds of finest manufac- 
ture. But when one begins to describe 
the new buckles, there is no stopping, 
so alluring are many of the subjects. 


A superb old design has been filched from - 


the Museé de Cluny in Paris, the original 
having been worn by some of the long 
ago French queens. The buckle is wide 
and broad, imitating antique hand- 


wrought gold with many unevennesses 
Three rudely cut stones of 


of surface. 








chrysophrase of cabuchon cut, and the 
long loops of gold at either end are meant 
for the attachment of a chain, so the 
case may be carried on the wrist like a 
bag and makes a handsome addition to 
the toilette. 

We must pay attention to those orna- 
ments in gold called art nouveau in 
order to keep up with the caprices of 
modish jewelry. Not only is the gold 
marvelously colored, but the harmony 
is continued with the insetting of every 
age of jewel. Lovely little brooches 
like that illustrated in picture No. 7, 
are selling for $27, but other examples 


be any of the conventional order, a 
rose, a ppy, a chrysanthemum, or, 
if preferred, a thistle with its own sturdy 
foliage. There are little jeweled clasps, 
and the price is $7.50 each. Plain gun 
metal cases are to be had for $5, and come 
in rather novel shapes, which are, how- 
ever, always very flat. 

Those big circle-headed hair pins of 
tortoise shell are selling for $1.50 each, 
and though one may think them a trifle 
barbaric, they are much worn by modish 
women and therefore to be desired. 

Wide and rather broad barettes, also 
of real tortoise-shell. For these, from 


es 








ar shape are set up in rims of gold on 
its surface, these being simulated em- 
eralds and amethysts in the set marked 
$15. Back and front pieces are almost 
entirely alike even in size. 

So many conveniences are found in the 
combination box of hammered gold 
illustrated in No. 6, that every woman 
who sees it will wish to be its possessor. 
In size, it is three and a half inches by 
two and a half and the price is $48. 
One side is given up to a deep receptacle 
for visiting cards, the lid closing over 
this part of the case carrying a mirror 
on one side and a writing tablet on the 
other, The tiny gold pencil which com- 

letes the latter is enclosed in the case 
itself. In the other half is a compart- 
ment for bonbons and another for poudre 
de riz with a wee ivory-mounted puff 
to make application easy. Each of the 
lids opens by a spring marked with a 
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are to be had for as low as $13. Flowers 
of all kinds in green, brown and yellow 
gold are picked out with fresh water 
pearls, po here and there a tiny ruby 
or diamond is added. The stones are 
all genuine, the gold eighteen carat, and 
the designs unique. Equally pretty 
scarf pins of the same are priced $10 and 
upward. The brooch illustrated is of 
tiny flowers made of pearls with curving 
leaves at either side defined with wee 
glittering points of diamonds. A hand- 
some and very massive hat pin of French 
gilt in rose gold finish, holds an irregular 
stone of imitation chrysophrase and is 
marked $r. 

Gun metal and silver combine unusual- 
ly well in a pretty cigarette case of the 
former metal, slightly curved to fit the 
breast cket, and ornamented with a 
raised flower in silver of that charming 
French gray shade. The blossom may 


75 cents’to $1.50 are asked, according 
to size. Little combs for unruly back 
locks are finished at the top with a 
turned-over piece very much like one of 
these barettes and cost $1.50. 

There are always rare bargains to be 
found at this season of the year if one has 
the good luck to discover them. For 
example, the finest quality of veiling 
in soft wood brown, with a beautifully 
embroidered border of reseda_ green 
through which bobbing tassels are strewn 
is selling for $28 the robe pattern. The 
original price was $60, so this is an ex- 
ceptional occasion. The same design 
comes in red with a black border, and 
beige with an Indian red border. White 
veiling robe lengths patterned with 4 
border in black, sell for $22. 

A happy idea would be the utilizing of 
one of those embroidered shawls of 
China silk for a shirtwaist. Of course 
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this plan is not in the least original with 
me, as dozens of women have thought of 
it before, but nevertheless, it is good 
enough to be still forther imitated. The 
prices range from $3.75 to $10 each, the 
shawls being a yard square and closely 
embroidered. The handsome fringe 
would have to be sacrificed but with the 
addition of a very little plain material, 
a really stunning blouse could be evolved. 

Apropos of blouses, an exquisite model 
in sheer, fine white batiste, is so novel in 
its trimming that I cannot refrain from 
a short description of its good points. 
Embroidery in black and white is used 
for the large leaf shaped-medallions, 
added from an insertion of the same 
which circles a tucked collar inset with 
similar motives. There are many per- 
forations after the manner of English 
embroidery, and the sleeves are exceed- 
ingly graceful and flowing in line with 
a cuff of the same trimming as a finish. 
Price, $18.50. Y ; 

A severely plain China silk shirtwaist 
of the best. quality costs $6.75, but this 
designation does not mean that tucks 
are not employed in elaboration. Hard- 
ly anything is made without at least this 
variation to break an entire simplicit 
of line. Handsome blouses of blac 
point de Venise, lined with chiffon, and 
made up over a detachable lining of 
China sili, are only $35. Deep folds of 
chiffon fall from wide slashes in the 
lower part of the sleeve, and there is a 
simulated yoke effect of the lace, under 
which the necessary fullness is added. 
Instead of being silk inset with lace, a 
lovely matinée I saw is of lace inset with 
pink China silk. The former graduates 
out like the rays of a sun at the bottom, 
the interspaces being filled with silk. 
Though hanging so softly as to be most 
unobstructive as a general thing, the 
least motion of the garment called at- 
tention to these shell pink insettings. 
There are coquettish elbow sleeves, and 
a wide collar. Price, $12.75. 

Entirely covered with tiny lace-edged 
crin ruffles, is a big untrimmed picture 
hat marked $4.50, and another of ruffles 
of mousseline de soie, and + ee facing 
is hardly less attractive. garden hat 
of point d’esprit, trimmed wth a big 
black velvet bow is selling for $4.50. 
Many of the plainer shapes for morning 
wear have a jaunty brush ornament stuck 
through the brim to the left, and the girl 
who trims her own hats will be interested to 
know that these are to be hadjforthe very 
small price of 30 cent sin black or white. 

A sale of Japanese corded silk is now 
going on, which is worth the careful 
shopper’s attention for the quality is more 
than usually good, and the assortment of 
colors very extensive. There are blues, 
of all shades, corded with white, tans and 
browns, whites with lines of gun metal 
gray, pinks, maize, greens and com- 
binations of stripes that are no less 
pretty. One of the best pieces was of a 
lovely shade of orchid color corded with 
highly raised lines of white. Price, 28 
cents a yard. 

In place of the now passé boa are 
shoulder capes of tulle, chiffon and net. 
These do not extend over the arm nor 
more than half way to the waist in the 
back, but the shape is wide and flat, 
rather than round and fluffy as were 
the boas worn a year or so ago. Some- 
thing of this new order in gray maline 
can be had for $10.95, and is cheap at the 
price. Rather full frills edged with 
narrow mousseline de soie ribbon extend 
over the shoulders from a band of shirring 
three inches in depth and the long ends 
which fall nearly to the hem of the skirt 
are also decorated with these tiny ruffles 
of ribbon. Fringe makes a novel touch 
for a rather sober little affair of black 
crépe de chine, being added over the 
bust and exceedingly handsome, in 
quality as well as long. The usual full 
frills of mousseline de soie edged with 
ribbon are used, and follow the entire 
cape in line, extending even to the very 
bottom which is of equal length to that 
just described. Price, $18. 

While these affairs are very attractive 
a collar with stole ends of point de Venise 
is new enough to merit a few words of 
praise. Two dull pointed tabs fall from 
the edge of the collar, one over the other 
to the hem of the skirt and the design is 
exceedingly rich and effective. Price, 
$18. If one wishes something fluffy in 
pure white, there is a well-shaped stole 
which extends into a deep collar at the 
neck. The material is white chiffon 
shirred peed times in the middle and 
bordered with full frills of the same edged 
with ribbon. Price, $118. 

Many of the most beautiful of this 





season’s trimmings have been much 
reduced in price such as wide linen bands 
heavily hand-embroidered. Allover linen 
twenty-eight inches wide marked down 
to $4 a yard, is lavishly elaborated with 
fancy stitchings in wide and narrow 
lines. White linen, thirty inches wide 
with a double border of black batiste 
appliqué in conventional patterns, would 
make an original and very smart shirt- 
waist, the price being $3.75 a yard, while 
the finest of lawn in the same width is 
embroidered in soft tan down the centre 
ina wide band. White dots are scattered 
over the material on either side and the 
price is but $2 a yard. Among the trim- 
mings I noticed a scrim embroidered in 
black and white, with a fringe border of 


the latter. Price, $1.25 in five inch 
width. The colors are fast, and the 
design exceptionally smart. Another 


black and white trimming was made of 
little lozenges of white linen, embroidered 
in black and zig-zagging in an unfilled-in 
hag quite eight inches in hight. 
Tice, $1.50 a yard. 
No one can gainsay the usefulness of 
a robe of real lierre lace if the latter be 








for 
old girl of reseda green 

The skirt is circular, with fullness in tucks 
at hips and back and three tucks above 


sixteen-year- 
au de crépe. 


Afternoon gown 


hem. The waist is tucked and trimmed 
with an insertion of Cluny lace that con- 
tinues over shoulder to waist line at back. 
Small square yokeof reseda velvet, belt to 
match. The sleeves are tucked at top 
and puff at elbow; lower half close-fitting 
with lace band at wrist. 





of good cut, and sufficiently ample in 
width and length to make up without 
the deplorable look of skimpiness seen 
with some of the very cheap gowns. 
This fault is pote ever found with robes 
of the better grade and is certainly con- 
spicuously lacking in the charmingly 
fresh and dainty models I have in mind. 
There is one especially pretty robe with 
inset medallions of Russian lace to vary 
the lighter finer mesh of lierre. Price, 
$39. Colored Chantilly continues its 
triumphant career though I think it will 
only remain in vogue for a few seasons at 
the most. However, in pastel blue or 
pink with part of the design in soft cream 
color the effect is fragilely charming. 
Price, $7.35 a yard, in one yard and a 
quarter width. 

The variations rung on parasol elabor- 
ation are as numerous as the sands of the 
sea, or so it seems after a cursory exam- 
ination of the assortment now being 
shown in several of the best shops. 
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There are elaborate and simple models 
to suit all tastes and pocketbooks, the 
handsomest being almost invariably of 
lace over chiffon and silk or moiré and 
lain silk patterned with wonderful gar- 
ands and festoons in chiné borders and 
medallions. Among the less costly ex- 
amples is a pretty black and white pat- 
tern bordered with three deep folds of 
pale blue taffeta. Price, $4. Reversing 
this order of affairs, another parasol is of 
chiné taffeta in the new champagne tones 
with a black border in black and white. 
For this the same price is asked. It is 
not necessary to pay even as much as $4 
for a simple but pretty little affair, all 
of pale blue taffeta with a silver-tipped 
handle, can be had for $3. The model 
last mentioned is obtainable in a number 
of different colors. 

More thoroughly useful than any I have 
mentioned is a parasol in a delicately 
striped pattern of black and white with 
many rows of the latter color in satin 
finish. Price, $4. The handles are not 
uncommon being of natural woods, but 
aPpropriate and in keeping with each 
model. 

{ don’t think I have ever mentioned 
the beautiful new Austrian glass mounted 
in the finest gilt of exquisite form. The 
glass is sometimes marvelously shaded, 
vases of this kind selling for $18 and up- 
ward. At every fashionable wedding of 
the season these lovely novelties have been 
seen. The hideous shades and decorated 
globes with flowers of crude color on 
mottled grounds are happily things of 
the ie and in their stead, we have 
wonderfully stained affairs like the glass 
windows of a cathedral in coloring or 
some soft dull hued fond, like a seemingly 
opaque shade of green in spreading shape. 

he price is rather high, $25 but whether 
by night or day, the effect is artistic and 
harmonious with the present style of 
furnishing. The handsome green lamp 
upon whrh the shade is steel marked 
$15. A huge powder box of golden cop- 
per costs $9, and a pin cushion of the 
same covered with green velvet is to be 
had for $8. Nice for a gift to a masculine 
friend would be an ink well of this metal 
with an enormous tray of the same for 
pens and pencils. Last, but not least, 
to be mentioned, in the way of dress 
accessories are very deep collars or hand- 








embroidered batiste edged with Renais 
sance braid in a lace pattern. The price, 
$4.85 is so exceptionally low, for the 
beautiful work, that I feel constrained 
to emphasize the opportunity of getting 
a genuine and most unqualified bargain. 
Almost like acapein depth, the great 
amount of work lavished upon each, 
would warrant a price nearly three times 
as high. 

The cool and comfortable sandals for 
children seem sure of even greater popu- 
larity this year than last, and can be had 
for $1.50 a pair in soft russet leather. 
The little foot should be slipped into the 
sandal without any sock or stocking, 
the model of the latter being exactly 
similar to those worn in ancient Greece 
or Rome, the foot being protected by a 
leather sole, but exposed to the air, and 
left entirely uncramped. The coming 
generation should have beautifully 
shaped feet, if these sandals be generally 
worn. I am told the arrangement of 
soft straps prevents any spreading 
across the ball, and the toes are allowed 
to retain their natural position. Noth- 
ing is more rare than a prettily shaped 
foot when out of the shoe, in these days 
of high heels and narrow toes and these 
charming little sandals have been her- 
alded with delight by the litthe people 
who love liberty of movement. 


SUMMER SUPPLY 


newsdealer will supply Vogue 

when ordered in advance, and 
that local dealers at summer resorts 
should have orders as early as possible, 
to prevent disappointment to readers, 
who require Vogue every week where- 
ever they happen to be. 


R ter should remember that any 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purcbasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date, 











Wkes=> LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON ALL <7 
SILK COLLAR FOUNDATIONS YOU BUY 


YOU GET 3 IN 1—STYLE—FIT—CONSTRUCTION 





Made 
in 
All Styles 
to 
Suit Any 
Neck Figure 








The 
Construction 
itself is a 
Partiai Trim- 
ming. 
Blacks 
Whites and 
a Beautiful 
line of colors 
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COLLAR FOUNDATIONS 


PUT THE PROPER FINISH ON YOUR WAIST 
A BOOKLET IF YOU WRITE US 


A.A. DIETER & CO., 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, 
better yet, use a razor. Both have the 
same effect. 


To kil hair growth—investigate our 


common-sense, home treatment. Kills 
by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed 
envelope, on application. 


The Monogram Co., 109 Pearl St., N. Y. 





Summer Fancy Work 


Table covers, centre pieces with plate doilies to match, cush- 
fon covers, etc., stamped and begun ready to finish, Russian 
cross stitch collar and cuff sets with materials to finish, one 
dollar per set. assortment of stamped collar and 
cuff ‘sets, ‘original designs, 35 cts. Best butcher linen x 





AUROL 


The Skin and Complexion 
Cleanser 

Doesn't fill the pores with grease, but draws 
out every impurity—Cures Blemishes in- 
stead of Concealing them. Used and en- 
dorsed by Julia Marlowe and hundreds of well- 
known actresses and society women, A tube 
post free for 25c. 


The Burdall Chemical Co. 
12 Duane St., New York 


Myself Cured I will teac’ 

i any Sufferer How to cu 
Ethemselves. Look younger 
Ad- 


—feel younger—lose surplus fiesh anywhere. 
dress with stamp. 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 285 Summer St., Paterson, N.J. 

















yard wide, for waists and dresses, 65 cts. per yard. S 

shirt waists $2.75 each on best linen. Bias folds for collars 
5 cts. per . Monograms made and embroidered to 
order. Canvas, colored designs and beads for bead work. 
Dresses and waists stamped to order. CHAS, F.HURSI, 
12 W. gend St., near sth Ave., New York. 





YOUR FUTURE, your personality and character 
will be sent you on receipt of specimen of hand. 
writing and ten cents. Institute of Graphology. 
3 East 42nd St. New York, 
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| WHAT THEY READ ie 


[Nore.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention.]} 


THE NEW AMERICA, A STUDY OF 
THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC. By 
Beckies Witson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton AND Co. Lonpon: CHAPMAN 
AND HA tt, Ltp. 


R. Wilson’s book is interesting, 
M valuable in many parts, but 
hardly important. He makes 
the mistake of challenging comparison 
between his work and that of Mr. Bryce, 
with the result that all who are familiar 
with the American Commonwealth must 
be closely critical readers of The New 
America. A critical comparison of the 
two books shows Mr. Bryce’s to be the 
work of a very large man who approaches 
his subject with perhaps a prepossession 
too friendly for the most truthful ex- 
position, while that of Mr. Wilson is the 
work of an English conservative far 
more anxious to show the faults and 
defects of the system under examination 
than to present it as it is. Perhaps 
some of Mr. Wilson’s apparent rancour 
is to be ascribed to our own rather stupid 
contempt for Canada, for he is a Canadian 
with the characteristically ardent British 
patriotism of the provincial. 

Mr. Wilson makes the mistake natural 
to the outside observer of a federal Union 
such as ours—the mistake of seeing only 
the national side of our life and character, 
and of underestimating local sentiment 
and our devotion to local self-government. 
With the people of the United States, the 
habit of local self-government, is so much 
a matter of course that few of us trouble 
ourselves to think or talk about it. Local 
self-government is part of the air we 
breathe, and although the power of the 
Federal Government has increased en- 
ormously with the growth of the country, 
has increased often at the expense of 
state power, the residuum of governmen- 
tal powers in the hands of the states, and 
likely long to remain there, is still vastly 
greater that the share of power exercised 
by the government at Washington. Mr. 
Wilson renders us a valuable service in 
pointing out the dangers of newly devel- 
oped Federal power in some directions, 
but his book would be less misleading to 
strangers had he taken care to avoid the 
exaggerations he has fallen into. It is 
natural and almost inevitable that a 
foreigner should be thus impressed with 
the glittering powers of central govern- 
ment and should fail to realize the sig- 
nificance and importance of the state, 
county, city, and village governments 
which daily and hourly concern them- 
selves with the affairs of the individual 
citizen, and are utterly undisturbed by 
any influence nasnsoding from official 
Washington. 

Some of our problems Mr. Wilson sees 
with clear eyes, and presents in a fashion 
helpful to us at home and truly instruc- 
tive tothe stranger. He sees the dangers 
into which the modern development of 
the Monroe Doctrine may lead us, though 
he fails to see that our long sponsorship 
for the Spanish-American states seems 
likely at length to be vindicated by im- 
proved governmental and social con- 
ditions in those republics. If the dis- 
memberment of South America. by the 
European powers were the only means 
of true progress in that region, the Monroe 
Doctrine might be regarded as a danger 
to civilization, but the indications now 
are that a better way has been found, 
and the prospect is that the next twenty 
years will see our responsibilities toward 
the Spanish American states greatly les- 
sened by reason of their increased ability 
to care for themselves. 

The negro problem, our literature, 
our new commerce all call forth much 
intelligent criticism from Mr. Wilson. 
He has said many valuable things as to 
the futility of expecting that a-consti- 
tution can be kept rigid by the simple 
levice of making amendment difficult. 
His criticism of the army has much that 
is worth reading. Altogether Mr. Wilson 
is at his best when discussing present 
conditions, he is often at fault, how- 
ever, through an imperfect knowledge 
of our political history. For example 
he talks of the President’s appointive 
power as if he had never heard of sen- 


atorial courtesy; he seems to think that 
the present Federal bankruptcy law is 
the only one that we have ever had, he 
gives no sign of knowing that the House 
of Representatives has successfully as- 
serted its rights to have a share in the 
ratification of treaties involving the 
expenditure of public moneys. 


RICHARD ROSNY. By MaxweELi 


Gray, AuTHOR OF THE SILENCE OF 
DEAN MAITLAND. D. APPLETON AND 
Co. 

Maxwell Gray’s Silence of Dean 


Maitland, in which an ecclesiastic long 
concealed a crime, was a successful novel 
of a dozen years ago. The same author 
now gives us another story of crime and 
concealment, but one that is unlikely 
to attain the popularity of the earlier 
novel. This new story has an abundance 
of clever, though somewhat artificial 
dialogue, some effective description, and 
touches of successful characterization, 
but it lacks consistent development of 
character, and suffers from diffusion of 
interest. There are too many dramatis 

rsonz, and they all talk alike, save the 
ew who use dialect. In spite of the fact 
that the hero occupies much space in 
the book, and is constantly held up to 
our admiration as a strong and generous 
man, he does not leave upon the mind a 
distinct and consistent impression. He 
is several persons rather than one. So, 
too, is his mother, with whom we make 
acquaintance on the day of her second 
marriage, when she seems a singular] 
charming person, but who turns out sel- 
fish and extravagant, with incompre- 
hensible moments of steadfastness and 
strength. The half-brother Gerald, is 
another bundle of inconsistencies. It is 
necessary to the story that he shall be 
seized with a morbid desire to seek out 
the slayer of his worthless father, and 
in this succeeds through the confession 
of the accidental criminal, but when all 
is done the discovery, which is no news 
to several of the other characters, leads 
to nothing in particular. The original 
motif was clever and effective, but after 
the earlier chapters many of the situa- 
tions are forced. In spite of these defects 
however, Richard Rosny has elements 
of strength and interest. Individual 
scenes and chapters are able and striking, 
and many readers will enjoy the epi- 
grammatic style of dialogue so freely 
used. 


THE SPOILSMEN. By E :tiotr Fiow- 
ER. L.C. Pace anp Company. 


If every municipal official in the var- 
ious cities of this land could be induced 
to make a careful and exhaustive study 
of the contents of this book, it is possible 
that the communities of citizens would 
profit largely thereby. Under the man- 
tle of fiction, the author has depicted in 
the most forcible and effective manner the 
devious paths of machine politics, and 
the temptations which surround the 
official who wishes to be a conscientious 
servant of the people. The scene is 
apparently laid in Chicago, but the con- 
ditions described would apply almost 
een well to any large city or town in 
the nited States. Harold Darnell 
and Joseph Mason are elected to the 
Board of Aldermen from their respec- 
tive wards. Both of these young men 
have honest convictions of their duty, but 
the former happens to be rich, well-born, 
and college-bred, while the latter is 
merely an intelligent small tradesman. 
Each, however, helps the other in main- 
taining a stubborn and manly fight 
against bribery and corruption. and 
although the “* Old Man ”’ and his hench- 
men resort to every means within their 
power to encompass the ruin of Mason 
after they find he prefers to retain self- 
respect, their well-laid plans are defeated, 
and the two honest aldermen are enabled 
to effect an honorable retirement from 
politics. 

The romantic interest of the story 
is supplied by a charming love episode 
between Darnell and a high-minded 
attractive young girl named Josephine 
Hadley. Mason on his side was for- 
tunate in having a brave little wife who 
believed her husband could do no wrong. 
The humors of the campaign find most 
original expression in the pithy sayings 
of Jim Casey, the bartender. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Flower writes of what he 
knows, and this book deserves to be 
widely read. 
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A ROSE OF NORMANDY By W. R. 
A. Witson. ILLusTRATED BY CH. 
GRUNWALD. LITTLE, BROWN AND 
CompPaANy. 


Captain Henri de Tonti was a soldier 
of fortune in the service of Louis xv. 
A monarch indeed who too often failed 
to reward his trusty servants as they 
deserved. So it happened that this 
swashbuckler bold Sans sunny Italy 
eagerly accepted an opportunity to join 
the Sieur de la Salle in one of the latter’s 
tours of exploration through the wilds 
of Canada. 

A faithful servitor of manifold re- 
sources in an emer ency, named Pom- 
_ accompanies Tonti to the New 
World, where a series of adventures, in- 
tensified by the horrors of Indian war- 
fare, as well as by passion, intrigue and 
desperate villainy, follow thick and fast 
upon one another. 

The heroine is Renée d’Outrelaise, at 
one time companion to La Grande 
Mademoiselle, who was beloved by both 
La Salle and Tonti, although neither 
had dared to declare his tender senti- 
ment to the noble maiden before leavin 
France. In due course, Renée hersel 
voyages to Quebec to escape the too 
ardent attentions of the king, and there- 
after she becomes more or less involved 
in the good and bad fortunes of the adven- 
turous trio known as Tonti and Company. 
The story is interesting and exciting, 
but far too suggestive of Munchausen 
even for modern historical romance. 
The indispensable Pompon, wanting 
though he be in a sense of humor, is 
really the only natural character in the 
book, while the fleeting glimpses of 
Louis x1v., Coibert, Frontenac, etc., 
are the vaguest reflections of the origin- 
als. However, it is possible that the 
author does not expect the reader to 
take him seriously, The illustrations 
by Grunwald are excellent. 


THE SOUTHERNERS. 
THE Civit War. 


A StTory or 
By Cyrus TowNSEND 


Brapy. ILLUSTRATED By GEORGE 
Wricut. Wit VIGNETTES BY LOUISE 
D’ArATA. CHARLES ScRIBNER’S SONS. 


Archdeacon Brady has not produced 
the great epic of the Civil War that some 
master of American fiction will yet give 
us, but he has produced a most readable 
story and embodied in it the spirit of 
the South as manifested from the days of 
secession until the spring of 1865. He 
has also managed to mingle in just pro- 
portion fact and fiction, and if his fictitious 
characters are not always as real as his 
historical personages he has at least known 
how to interest us alike in the fortunes 
of both. He knows well how to create 
and to handle a strong situation. The 
chief motif of the book involves a double 
situation, if such a phrase be permissible, 
that of the young man who in being true 
to his ideal of duty must seem to be false 
to his sweetheart, and at the same time 
to the region of his birth. With such a 
motif the book abounds in thrillingly 
dramatic moments’ One of these is the 
separation of the hero from all that he 
loved. Another is his deliberate choice 
of the post that involves danger along 
with the painful duty of taking an im- 
portant part in the attack on his native 
town. The deathbed scene of the young 
Confederate at Mobile is truly moving 
as few such scenes are in modern fiction. 

The author is perhaps more at home 
afloat than ashore; at any rate admirable 
as his account of the battle of Chicka- 
maugain some respects is, it falls far short 
of his description of the naval battle of 
Mobile Bay, both in interest and in dra- 
matic realism. Farragut is most im- 
pressively presented and the magnifi- 
cent and self-sacrificing courage of Cap- 
tain Craven is enough to bring tears to 
the eyes of all but the most hardened 
novel readers. Everyone who is not 
acquainted with the details of Farra- 
gut’s splendid feat at Mobile and the 
marvelous courage with which the Con- 
federates met his attack must read this 
story, if only for the sake of this battle 
scene. Although the battle an1 its at- 
tendant circumstances occupy a dozen 
ch»pters there is not a dull line in the 
whole narrative. At the same time the 
historic interest of these chapters does 
not overshadow the fortunes of hero and 
heroine. We do not forget them for long 
even at the most intense moments of the 
conflict. 

_It must be owned that the author has 
higher skill in situation than in dialogue. 
Too often in his effort to convey the spirit 


of the south he makes his Southerners 


talk not as they would naturally have | 


talked to one another, but rather as they 
might have talked had their object been 
to lav bare their feelings to a stranger. 
In other words he falls into the mistake 
of making his object theirs, which is un- 
dramatic and of course unconvincing. 


At the same time his characters talk too | 


much alike; they are not intellectually 
differentiated by their manner of speech 
It is pleasant to find, however, that Canon 
Brady does not fall into the opposite errors 
of dealing too liberally in dialect. In one 
or two instances he makes evert his best 
educated speakers imperfect masters of 
“shall”’ and “ will,” a fact which cre. 
ates the suspicion that his own mastery 
of those difficult verbs is not complete 
When all is said and done, however, this is 
one of the very best novels of the season. 
It should make North and South better 
acquainted, and the novel which does 
that performs an important function 


LITERARY CHAT 


Rederick Van Eeden, whose power- 
F ful story, The Deeps of Deliver- 
ance, was reviewed in these col- 
umns some months ago, is a Dutchman 
of old Haarlem, now forty-three years 
of age, a physician and specialist in 
hypnotism and psychotherapeutics. He 
practiced his profession for some years 
at Amsterdam, but has been much occu- 
pied with several kinds of literary work, 
including plays, lyric verse and prose 
fiction. e is also much interested in 
collectivism, and was founder of a settle- 
ment called Walden, where a —— 
experiment is in pro b ince the 
founding of Walden, fe has helped to 
establish half a dozen settlements in 
various parts of Holland for the collec- 
tive use of land. He publishes a journal 
in the interests of his social experiments 
and theories. 


George Meredith in sees | to an 
interviewer on the Manchester Guardian, 
has expressed himself anxious that 
education in England be taken out of 


clerical hands, and convinced that the | 


Liberal party is the only real hope of 
progressive men. He still calls himself 
a young man at seventy-five. 


J. i: Bell, of Glasgow, is a new Scotch 
novelist. His Wee Macgregor has 
attracted much attention in England. 


R. D. Blackmore, best known as the 
author of Lorna Doone, is to have a 
memorial in Exeter Cathedral. 


Miss Jean Webster, author of the 
successful little book of college sketches, 
When Patty Went to College, is a grand- 
daughter of Mark Twain. 


E. F. Benson’s new novel is to be 
called An Ark in Backwater. It is a 


tale of life in an English cathedral town, | 


which kind of town is the only kind 
officially regarded in England as a city. 
Mr. Benson should know his subject, as 
his father was a bishop, but it takes 


courage to essay such a subject within | 


twenty years of the time when Anthony 
Trollope ceased to write. If Mr. Benson 
can create half as 
as Trollope’s Barchester he will earn 
the gratitude of all novel readers. 


A publisher interviewed by the New 
York Times, thinks that the present 


craze for novel-reading has not turned } 


the public away from more solid liter- 
ature, and that we are reading more 
novels, not because novels are better than 


they once were, but because there are | 


more of us able to buy books. He thinks. 
also, that the college entrance require- 
ments which undertake to force the 
classics of literature down the throats of 
unwilling youth, help to drive young men 
from such books to the lightest of novels 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Company 


of Chicago issue a large folio of selected | 


reprints of cartoons by John T. McCut- 
cheon, the newspaper cartoonist. By 
way of certification to the world that 
Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons are worth 
looking at, Mr. George Ade contributes 
a short preface in which he praises the 
cartoonist for his gentle way of dealing 
with public men and of his frequent se- 
lection of other than political subjects. 
What Mr. Ade says is “ there is good fun 
and no malice in these pictures. Those 
of the boy are the best and most symp2- 
thetic. he drawing is never remark- 
ably good, but humor is never wanting. 
As a guide to the Middle West Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s cartoons have a sociological 
value.” 
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WADE 


New York, 2 West 33RD St. 





HIP CORSET 


The Sembrich is a model especially adapted to 
figures where the hips have become too prominent. 
The hip coverings are made in one piece from ‘top to 
bottom of the corset,and hence do not cut in on the 
hips as do most corsets with this appendage. The 
bustis a little higher than in the A/e/ba and the 
improvement effected by wearing is immediate. 

The “Wade” corsets command the most refined 
patronage. 





LONDON, ENG., 102 Oxford Street, W. 
PHILADELPHIA, 254 S. 16th Street. 
BOSTON, Huntington Chambers. 
CHICAGO, 34 Washington Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 608 Nicollet Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 313 Seventh Ave. 
SPOKANE, WASH., o18 Peyton Block. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 420 Abington Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL,, Room 22, 131 Post Street. 

















latest and most scientific methods. 


LADIES’ 
16 WEST 33d STREET 


Originators and makers of 


The Princess Knot 


The most successful hair novelty ever produced 
for either high or low hairdressing. 

Our wigs, transformations, pompadours, front 
pieces, etc., are made of the best 
human hair and completely baffle detection. 


in all the newest shades and colorings by the 
We carry many exclusive Parisian novel- 


t.cs in shell goods, hair ornaments, etc. 














“THE HYNDS” 
Bust Reducing Corset Cover 


PATENTS PENDING) 


Acknowledge by leading New York society women to be the most satisfactory and clever dress 
accessory yet invented to produce the graceful and artistic curves demanded by present fashions. 
Mail orders promptly filled and satisfaction guaranteed. When ordering give bust measurement 


only. No fitting is necessary. Price, lace-trimmed, $2.75; embroidered, $3.50. 
MADE ONLY BY 
Corsets Strictly to Order 
64 West Zist Street New York 
(51 RUE ST. ANNE, PARIS) 
Rem ances should be made hy P.O. or expre money order or New York draft 
Expre harges not prepaid 








HAIRDRESSERS 


i 
quality of 


Hair Dyeing 
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PARADOXICAL 


Luxurious yet Simple 





Delicate yet Stron Ig | 
Rich yet J NOXPeENSLVE 
Dainty yet Durable 
Loose yet Clinging 


(will not curl or creep up) 
yet Plain 
Diaphanous yet Dense 

“* Cobwebby”’ 


yet 
Will wear like tron 
Will wash like a handkerchief 
ALL OF THE ABOVE STATE- 
MENTS EASILY VERIFIED OR 
DISPROVED AT ANY OF THE 
FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
** Kayser ’’ 
Italian Silk Underwear } 
as worn by the Fashionable Woman 


Ox guistte 


TRAVELING 
STORM COAT 


Our Latest London Model 
lVaterproof Cloth. 


In stock or to order. 


foes 





-5 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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(No Rubber.) 
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TRAVEL 


DELAWARE 


He Delaware River winding past 

; the mountains in its course has 

worn a gorge so extraordinary 
in natural beauty, that it has perennial 
charm to the seeker of summer recreation. 
A very practical fact to the New Yorker 
is that it is only two and a half hours 
away, at a cost of $3.40 for the round 
trip or $2.35 one way, the Pullman 
trains of the Lackawanna Railroad run- 
ning through without stop. It is a 
most satisfactory place for the man of 
family who has only a week-end two 
days to spare from business. 

The trip from Buffalo is much longer 
costing $8.00 one way, and $14.70 the 
round trip. 

In one of the views of the Gap, one 
can see suggestions of the Blue Ridge 
range, the grand and stately background 


WATER GAP 


ments at more moderate cost: the Glen- 
wood and the Mountain House, $10.00 
to $14.00. Accommodations for as 
little as $6.00 or $7.00 may be had at 
the Far View and River View Houses, 
And these prices prevail at many of the 
farm cottages limited of course, as to the 
number of boarders, but situated farther 
in the country. Bushkill, about eight 
miles above has a first class hotel and is 
an easy drive for a day’s outing or to 
and from the Gap. 


THE TRAINING FOR WIDOW- 
HOOD 


Ordelia sat in her luxurious room 
(: and counted the number of years 
he might live. She had been 
married barely three hours; he was 
seventy; she just twenty. 
“He may live .two,—possibly,” she 
thought,with a wry grimace, “and then’”’ 





SCENE AT DELAWARE 


of every scene encountered in_ this 
vicinity. Bass, pike, and the _ ever- 
prized trout are plentiful; the latter in 
the numerous mountain streams where 
the rocks form pools and the sunlight 
dimly penetrates. Crossing to the island 
in front of the station and then to the 
Jersey shore, by foot some hundred rods 
to the north,the fisherman comes to an 
eddy formed by the pier and casting his 
line, two hundred feet long, plays for a 
bass in the rapids below. Or above, 
where the Benekill strays from the 
mother stream, he anchors in its deep 
channel. It is all good fishing ground. 

Beautiful walks and drives abound. 
From the summit of Mount Minsi rising 
1,400 feet above the river, is an en- 
chanting view. 

Caldeno Fall is hidden by the foliage 
of the mountainside, and the Caldeno 
Golf links are kept in condition. Other 
features of Mount Minsi are Moss Cascade 
on Table Rock; and Eureka Creek purling 
through wild glen. Surrounded by 
hills and set in clumps of tall trees, 
Lake Lenape supplies smoother boating 
than can be had on the river. 

Socially the Water Gap is agreeable. 
The large hotels encourage dancing for 
those to whom a summer without such 
entertainment would be counted lost; 
the natural shale roads to the north 
satisfy the automobilist and cycler; 
riding is general and saddle horses may 
he hired at reasonable cost. In fact, 
exorbitant prices are not demanded in 
this region 

The large Kittatinny Hotel is situated 
on the river brink and ranges in price 
from $15.00 to $30.00 a week. The 
Water Gap House is similar in size and 
rates. Some of the smaller hotels have 
picturesque settings and modern appoint- 


WATER GAP 


—a far-away look and smile finished the 
sentence. 

Finally, she arose and walked to her 
dressing table, turned up the gas; she saw 
the reflection of a flawless face; she 
smiled and it smiled back upon her. 
“You must keep so,”’ she told it, “‘Widows 
are charming and twelve millions—” 

“Cordelia,” cried a querulous voice, 
shaky from old age, “are you ready?” 

“Coming, dear Heart,” she answered 
and ran down to her husband. ‘Bah, 
I don’t believe he'll last a year,” she 
thought. 

But a twelvemonth had passed and the 
Honorable John still held on to life with 
a tenacity that made his best friends 
wonder; Cordelia daily grew more beau- 
tiful; she was a mine to her masseur and 
beauty doctors; she trained constantly 
for the widowhood that was to come. 
And her husband lived—just barely, 
she noted. 

“‘Cordelia,”” he told her one day, ‘‘when 
I’m dead, all that I have will be yours; 
you will be beautiful, rich and heartless; 
what a success will be yours. But I may 
outlive you, you know,” he ended with 
a senile attempt at humor. 

Cordelia smiled to herself; the mirror 
reflected a face glowing with a healthful 
beauty; a figure rounded—perfect. 

“You are too good to die,”’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘I should be lost without you.” 

The next day, Cordelia rode across 
country; she showed to perfection on 
horseback and knew it; she would mount 
the most restless equine with the same 

race that she would seat herself in her 
avorite rocking chair; she came home 
beautiful, glowing—dead,—with a nasty 
gash across her forehead, that the little 
curls hid. 

This was several years ago; the Honor- 
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able John was heartbroken; time, how- 
ever, was kind, and last week the Honor- 
able John led Anna, debutante daughter 
of Peter Van Arledge, to the altar. 


HOW TO DRESS ON FIVE HUN- 
DRED A YEAR 


He most useful, economical and 
pretty summer gowns are made 
of the various white materials 

that are so beautiful this year. The 
linen ducks, crashes, and similar weaves 
are smart for shirt waists and costumes, 
and they can be worn for almost any 
occasion. 

The smooth linens show off heavy 
white hand-embroideries better than the 
rough ones. The designs are easily 
worked by even inexperienced needle- 
women and add greatly to the effect of 
a gown at little cost. The loosely woven 
linens and etamines look well combined 
with yak or Cluny lace. Sometimes they 
are worn with an underdress of color, but 
the plain white is equally smart. 

A black hat finishes the dress better 
than a colored one; and a white hat, or a 
white hat trimmed with black is very 
effective. A black hat for dressy occa- 
sions is to be warmly recommended 
for its many qualities. It is stylish and 
becoming and gives the decided note 
that a costume always needs. But, it 
must be right, straw, trimming shape and 
all. Fifteen or twenty dollars are well 
invested for such a hat. Feathers make 
a delightful trimming but the most ex- 
travagant for they become so quickly 


dejected by the damp, when they must 
be recurled and readjusted. 


Bows and 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, IN THE 


wings are far more useful. White may 
also be used for trimming but colored 
flounces seldom look well. Black lace 
makes a serviceable hat but not so tulle 
which melts and sticks together at the 
least dampness. Ifa best black hat must 
be worn for a long dusty drive or on the 
train, it should be covered with a thick 
veil, for if dust once settles in a black 
hat, no amount of brushing will ever 
restore its color. This is the reason 
why a black hat is not recommended 
for utility wear. 

To return to the matter of wash white 
summer frocks: If a girl is to spend a 
quiet country or snnchaie summer two 
or three skirts of galatea or piqué will 
be needed to wear with blouses. These 
skirts should be made plain and flared 
at the feet. The seven- and five-gored 
pattern washes well without undue 
stretching and shrinking because it is 
cut with the thread of the goods. After 
serving a year or two as long skirts they 
may be shortened for tennis or walking 
skirts and worn as long as they hold to- 
gether. These skirts should always 





have two hooks sewed on the waistband 
behind, which correspond to two eyes 
sewed to the waistband of the shirt. 
There comes for the penpens broad flat 
hooks and a little bar. of unrustable 
metal for the bodice back, which in- 
sures that perfect connection of skirt and 
waist that is so vitakin_good dressing. 
If the skirts are of heavy materia] 
they should be ironed without starch 
for they will keep clean and uncrumpled 
much longer. Prey should never be 
put away for the winter either soiled 
or starched. With a walking length 
white skirt only the plainest shirts and 
stocks should be worn. Sheer mate. 
rials elaborately made with lace and 
frills are entirely inappropriate. Only 
a plain straw shape looks well with 
the short skirt and shirt whose smart. 
ness depend absolutely upon its trig 
finish and perfection of detail. As | 
have said before if these are right it 
doesn’t matter that the skirt and blouse 
have known several years of the wash- 


tub. Here is where the great economy 
of white comes in. As long as it lasts 
it is good. The changes of styles 


touches it lightly and it emerges un- 
scathed from the laundry. Where are 
the pinks and blues of yesteryear? 

For summer evenings a gown of 
white dotted Swiss muslin is charming 
The low neck may be finished either 
with a ruffle or a square yoke effect of 
lace. Soft-finished taffeta is also pretty 
for summer evening wear. ; 

For the days of demoralizing heat 
that come every summer white India silk 
is the coolest thing that can be worn 
Smartness under these circumstances 


oe ee” 





BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


is a secondary consideration but a blous* 
made with loose cuffs and a collar that 
opens slightly at the throat will be neat 
and very comfortable. To ensure cool- 
ness the throat and wrist must not b 
tightly confined. If a high collar mt 
be wérn it should be thin and rather 
loose but supported by boning whic! 
comes for the purpose. 

Gingham of good quality keeps its 
color better than any other cotton ma- 
terial but gray and natural tints withstand 
washing and perspiration better that 
colors, which is why I advise thems 
much for economical dressing. For 
cool summer days a light challie can ! 
made charming but a barege is perh 
a more useful material. Each seaso! 
sees a host of new fabrics but whate, 
its name, a gown of pretty lightweig 
wool is indispensable. 

Elaborate Townes of colored silk 
satin are not pretty except when w 
with skirts of the same color, or as part 
of a suit, but a black blouse made with 
embroidery or lace can make a ver} 
good effect with a plain black skirt. 
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If a woman has a limited dress aliow- 
ance her chief study should be effective 
simplicity. Do not harass your soul 
by trying to reproduce a gown that cost 
two hundred dollars, for thirty. All the 
elaborate work of tuckings and insert- 
ings is costly and only effective when 
yne by experts. 

If a woman makes her own gowns or 
has them made in the house the object 
should be to obtain a graceful harmonious 
outline and general effect rather than a 
multiplicity of detail. The best _ prin- 
ciple for good home dressmaking is one 
of stern elimination of unnecessar 
work and the greatest perfection SSi- 
ble for work done, such as a perfectly 
even, well-pressed seam, the sleeves 
both set at the same angle, the skirt 
darts equal, the skirt length exact all 
around. These are the points that 
vive a gown its stamp far more than 
the latest fashion. 

I cannot advise a more judicious in- 
vestment for any woman than the ten 
or twelve dollars necessary to purchase 
an exact model of her figure. With 
this and the sleeve forms that are now 
made home dressmaking is shorn of its 
chief annovances, and a woman can see 
her gown impersonally and acquire that 
sense of costume which the French 
call ‘‘ ensemble.” 

Besides the saving of mental wear and 
tear, the gowns of simple outline are far 
more useful when it comes to adapting 
them for other uses, which is a condition 
the economical dresser must always 
bear in mind. 

With five hundred dollars a woman 
cannot possibly expect to be a leader 
of fashion, but any amount of real 
smartness may be hers if she does not 
attempt too much and thereby lose 
that sense of ease and non-striving that 
mean so much in this strenuous time. 

For summer foot gear I recommend 
a pair of tan Russia leather low shoes 
for morning wear and two pairs of white 
canvas ones. The Russia leather shoes 
are for morning wear and the white can- 
vas ones for either morning or afternoon 
with white gowns. For evening, slippers 
of fine dull leather with embroidered toes 
or pretty bows wear much better than 
patent leather. It is difficult to say 
wust what sum is needful to spend on 
shoes and slippers for the shape of the 
individual foot is such a varying factor. 
A thin, flat-soled foot will keep its cov- 
ering in excellent shape, while a round, 
plump foot will be very hard on its 
shoes, and need twice as many. Shoes 
should always stand on trees when not 
in use and the same pair should never 
be worn two days in succession. Two 
pairs of shoes worn successively will last 
more than twice as long as two pairs 
worn continuously. Two pairs of good 
Russia leather low shoes, three pairs of 
white canvas ones, and two pairs of 
leather slippers with good care should 
last for two seasons if a pair of tan can- 
vas shoes is provided to take the brunt 
of rough walking. The slippers could 
also be worn during the winter. For day- 
time winter wear good calfskin boots are 
best, with patent leather for dress wear. 
Always wear overshoes in rainy weather, 
for nothing destroys leather like wet. 

Good Russia leather low shoes cost, 
ready made, about $5 a pair. White 
canvas ones, a pair, and slippers 
of fine leather, $5 High shoes of calf 
skin cost about $8 at the best makers 
and low ones $5. Very good ready-made 
satin slippers cost $2 and $2.50 a pair. 

Underclothes of good material are ex- 
pensive when bought ready made but 
by purchasing the material ‘and making 
them yourself at odd moments you will 
have underclothes that last three times 
as long as the ready-made things bought 
at the same price. 

A dozen corset covers made one year 
a dozen pairs of drawers the next and 
six nightgowns the next, would find the 
m°OTset covers still holding out when came 

their time for renovation. 

Fine English longcloth is the best ma- 
terial for wear and machine made torchon 
lace woven of linen thread will last as long 
as the cotton. 

I recommend plain models for this 
underwear, the corset covers trimmed 
Bsimply with insertion and edging and 
the drawers and night gowns with simple 
lace-edged ruffles. Avoid models that 
require to be run with ribbons, for unless 
you have a maid to wash and replace 
these ribbons they mean a very unneces- 
Sary expenditure of time, and if they are 
not run in the garments look untidy. 

Stays are quite an item and their 


$2.50 





prices are so various that it is hard to 
advise about them. If a girl has a slim 
straight figure the girdles of whalebone 
and broad tape that cost little more than 
a dollar will suit her very well. 

If the figure is stout the stays must 
be a more elaborate cut and consequent- 
ly more expensive. Stays are so impor- 
tant for plump figures that whatever 
economies such women must make it 
should never be with their stays. 

With two pairs of gauze stays to wear 


in cold water and let them dry in the sun. 
Do not iron them. 

For winter two pairs of heavy dog- 
skin gloves for morning and two pair 
of castor gloves for intermediate wear, 
and four pairs of white glacé kid gloves 
for dressy wear would be sufficient. Two 
or three pairs of long white glacé even- 
ing gloves with careful cleaning should 
last two seasons. White cleans better 
than tan or gray these getting a faded 
look at the finger tips. 














—— 





WHIPPET RACES 


in very hot weather and for violent 
exercise, two or three pairs of coutille 
corsets should last a year. 

From the middle of May till the middle 
of September fine white and gray cotton 
gloves can be worn for any but very cere- 
monious occasions. The cotton gloves 
cost from 50 to 75 cents a pair and three 
or four pairs are all that are needed for a 
season. Never allow them to get very 
soiled and wash them on the hands by 
rubbing them gently with a soft nail, 
brush in warm suds to which has been 
added a little ammonia. Rinse the gloves 
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For stockings six pairs of fine black 
lisle-thread, six pairs of plain black cot- 
ton ones and six of heavier ones for winter 
should take you nicely through the year. 

If a stocking is promptly darned when 
it begins to wear in the heel and sole it 
should last very well though the en- 
during quality of a stocking depends on 
the wearer. 

Veils will last in good condition a long 
time if they are smoothed out and rolled 
when taken off. Soft satin double-faced 
ribbon wears better than any other 
though it is a little more expensive. 





WHIPPET RACES 


New departure in the field of 
A sports is creating a mild diver- 
sion and arousing quite a bit 
of enthusiasm among society people 


This is no less than the Whippet Races 
which have taken place lately at the 
Atlantic City dog show, and at the Sum- 
mer Show of the Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion, held May 29th and 30th at Meadow 
Kennels, the Long Island summer hom: 
of Mrs. James Kernochan. The whippets 
are very similar in build to that of a 
grayhound, though about half their size. 
Their grace of line and suppleness of 
figure making them very fleet runners 
Mrs. Kernochan has taken great interest 
in the whippets, and the race track at her 
summer home was a charming sight, 
with these little racers lined up, ready 
for the signal, the dropping of the hand- 
kerchief, at which they started all to- 
gether in good form, racing the course and 
coming in at the finish, amid rounds of 
applause. 

An excellent idea of the whippet may 
he gained by the picture in the illustra- 
tion which shows the keen intelligence 
of the little animal. The picture above 
this shows Mrs. Kernochan with her 
famous team of smooth-coated Scotch 
collies. The Meadow Kennels are also 
noted for high-class Irish terriers which 
have gained exclusive prizes, as well as 
the collies, in recent bench shows. 


A LETTER TO HIM 


Dear Him: 


Ou are getting a bit prosy. We do 

y not like you in a philosophical 

mood, We all know that lots of 
things are bad in this world, and that 
shams are innumerable. What we want 
and enjoy when we get it, is your mag- 
nificent egotism and your protean adap- 
tability. When you write froom Bombay 
one week and the next week from Florida 
you are positively charming, and your 
descriptions of your many homes and the 
doings of Meadows, have a comic side 
that is irresistible. 

It has often been a subject of discus 
sion in our household, why so rich a man 
as you would have us believe you are 
should bother himself by contributing 
weekly articles to a periodical, even one 
so eminent as Vogue. Do you do it for 
amusement, to kill time between the 
intervals of clipping coupons? We can 
hardly think of you as working for a 
stipend. If you are not what you pre- 
tend to be, we give you credit for know- 
ing how to do it, or how it should be dons 

You must read a great deal about 
travel, and keep well posted upon what 
is doing in the various places all over the 
world. Otherwise you are the most ubiqui- 
tous person of the century. But please 
don’t be a philosopher: you have too 
much cheerfulness. Just be amusing, and 
let us have a generous dash of Meadows 
who is a creation worthy of Dickens 
In fact, we all love you both. Your 
sublime conceit and egotism are enter- 
taining to the highest degree. 

With the very best regards, 

Yours always, 
A-poor-common-A merican-without- 
society-but-some-friends. 
New York, April, 1903. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher Vogue 
364 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sir: Inclosed please find Three Dol- 


lars for subscription to Vogue for one 
year, to be sent to 


Name 





Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit 
The Jow subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 




















Freshest Flowers 


Steamers, Hotels, 


dering of 





(Opposite Waldorf) 
TELEPHONE 2297 MADISON SQUARE 


Japanese Dahlias, pot-grow 
colours, $4.00 per dozen. 


Saran M. Tucker. 
ALICE B. BascocKk 


LUNCH 


AND 


TEA ROO 


prompt delivery to 


dences assured by or- 


went: 


14 West 33rd Street 


It is not too late to plant our 


IN THE FERNERY 





and 


Resi- 








n. Inall 


Enamel Leather 
Patent Leather 
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The Smartest Type of Shoes 


The H. H. Tuttle Company Shoes 
are not the work of to-day, nor of ten 
They are the composite result 
of over fifty years devoted exclusively 


years. 


to meeting the shoe requirements of a 
most fastidious clientele. 

The quality embodies all the princi- 
ples of modeling, material, and work- 


FIT, STYLE AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Women’s Riding Boots 
L $12 
Kid and Calf Skin } pet pair 


Goods sent C, O. D. with privilege of examination. 
descriptions cheerfully furnished to Vogue readers. 


THE H. H. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Corner Washington and Winter Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


manship, which for half a century have || 
made The H. H. Tuttle Company 
Shoe a synonym of perfection. 

Persons of pronounced taste, 
capable of recognizing distinctive 
characteristics, wear The H. H. 
Tuttle Company Shoes. 


Women’s Tennis Oxfords 

In White Canvas $2.75 per pr. 
In Tan Calf Skin $3 perpr. | 
In Black Calf Skin $3 per pr. 
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Don't Forget 


before 
going to 
thecoun- 
try 
look 


to 
at 
as- 
sortment 


of im- 





ported 
Curling Irons, Lamps, extra 
sizes of Hair Nets, and a full 
line of sundry articles, apper- 
taining to the hair. 

All these goods are of ex- 
ceptional quality and especially 
made for my _ establishment, 
and as usual, a full line or 


exquisite 
Hair Goods 


Hair Ornaments 


933 Broadway 








q 21-22 Streets 




















AAP 





At 







lute pu 


Soie 





Banquets 


and dinners the pleasing quality and abso- 


rity of 


GOLD MEDAL 


nighest award, at the Paris Exposition of 1900 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all respectable wine merchants 


Makers - 


| 


° 


Great Western | 
Champagne 


commend it to those who prefer the best, 


while its moderate price is only a further ¢ | 
recommendation. 


| 
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G. BRODSKHAY 


LADIES’ TAILOR | 
HAVING REMOVED TO , 
20 WEST 39TH STREET || 
DESIRES TO ANNOUNCE THAT THROUGHOUT THE MONTH 
OF JUNE HE WILL MAKE TO ORDER 


Silk and Linen Costumes 





Shirtwaist Suits 


Costumes for all Outing Purposes 


and 


Tub Suits 











AT 


































EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES | 



















VOGUE, 





Holding three months 
65 Cents 


each. 


in the United States on receipt of 


price. 


364 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Sent post-paid to any address 


Green cloth, stamped in gold. 








MISS SYNNESTVEDT CO. 
CUSTOM CORSETS 


MAKERS OF THE ORIGINAL STRAIGHT FRONT CORSET 
ALL.OUR CORSETS ARE BUILT ON ANATOMICAL LINES 


GOLF GIRDLES AND CORSETS FOR THE SUMMER WILL 
HAVE OUR SPECIAL ATTENTION THIS MONTH 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY AT 


52 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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years th 
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the first 
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For Sa 
STERN | 
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Al 
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a, J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS 
et 312 Oxford St., London 
Pore 
gz to Wien, ; 
 E. or a 

“oun- Gree oe 
r to Z4 
k at 

as- 
ment 

im- 
‘ted 
ip THE BLOO/ OF NINON 
L full ; 





Is not a Toilet Powder, but par excellence 


pper- 
a Complexion powder. It has been for fifty | 
years the standard preparation in England, 
CX- whose women are noted for their clear and | 
cially brilliant complexions. Like most imported 
. ‘ Toilet Articles, it is sold nearer cost of pro- 
en . . . . 
4 duction than domestic articles of less merit, 
le oF and retails at 29 cents a box. 
SAUNDERS’ 
U R | 
S is not a Hair Dye, but asure Restorer of hair to 
its natural color. It needs but a simple applica- 
tion witha sponge, and leaves no telltale trace 
on on scalp or fingers. Its efficacy in restoring 


This also 


is sold at the marvellously low price of $1.00. 


the first gray hairs is guaranteed. 


For Sale by MESSRS. R. H. MACY & CO., 
STERN BROS., and all other dealers in high 
class toilet goods. 


OFFICES 
FOR RENT 


in the 


AEOLIAN 


iBUILDING 
Fifth Avenue 


Sts. 


LT 








el 
aj 


Between 34th and 35th 


NEW YORK 


MODERATE RENTS 
ROOMS FACE ON 
FIFTH AVENUE 
NINTH FLOOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 
GOOD LIGHT 














Apply to 
VOGUE 
364 Fifth Avenue 
New York | 





































HOT WEATHER AND 








OUTING FOOTWEAR 








White canvas shoes for 
Men, Women and Children 


Cool, Natty and 





Inexpensive 


| 
Leather and | 
| 


Canvas Shoes 





for 

THE 
Outdoo 
eee Gardner Bust 
Sports 


Support 


An indispensable article of dress when a 
shirt waist is worn and for golf, tennis, 
and other out-door sports its advantages 
are manifest. An eminently comforta- 
ble, sensible and practical support. 
Made of double-faced satin ribbon ex- 
tremely light in weight and can be worn 


A. ALEXANDER 


NEW YORK | 





SIXTH AVENUE AND 19th STREET 











|| | either with or without a corset. Price, 
$5.00. Charges prepaid to any address 
in the U. S 

When ordering simply give bust meas- 
urement as no fitting 1s required. 

For sale by first-class shops through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 




















PANSY CORSETS 
Mode/s 


Latest Parisian 


AFTER Manufactured only by 


MME. GARDNER 


R Corsets Made to Order 
52 WEST 21st STREET 
All the Newest Models. Corsets 
for reducing Corpulency and 
Lengthening the Waist 


me By ge 
AGUSTIN-MAGNIE 
rE LEAs 
We guarantee to fit you perfectly in half an hour, 
good, but better than is done to order. Corsets for 


slim forms, health and comfort studied, and every model much 
less than it can be bought in Paris. 


and 


not only as 
stout or 


Pansy Corset Shop 


Cor. Broadway and 20th Street 


New York 


Miss Swift 


Houses Decorated and 
by estimate 
















Furnished 







Wall 

and 

Appropriate Stuffs for Summer Cottages 
Furniture Chosen and Purchased 


Special Papers 







Smaller decorations, including Lampshades, Desk 
Sets, Colored Engravings, Mirrors, etc., to 
complete the furnishing of a house 


An Unusually Good Collection 


of Old Brocades and Velvets 
now on exhibition 


The Colonia 
20, West 33rd Street 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


















Southampton | 


L.1 PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be 
| of superior Style, Finish and Workmanship, 
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VOGUE 


THE BEST FASHION PAPER 


and the only weekly published in the United States devoted primarily to fashions. 








Address VOGUE, 364 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Vogue has a corps of competent designers, and manufactures on its premises 
patterns of every description. It has every facility for the prompt execution of 
orders by mail. Correspondence invited. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


Cut from Illustrations in Vogue. 





FL¢ 
SK 


is the o 
for holdi: 
or injury 
It is 
worn an 
Amelia I 
lowe, V 
other lea 


SKIRTS BODICES AND JACKETS PRINCESS GOWNS CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


In one size only, i.e.: 24 waist, May be ordered in any bust meas- In any bust measure, $2.00; with Up to fifteen years, $1.00 each, 


sleeve, $2.50. Cut to special 


41 hip, 42 length, at $1.50 with- ure from 32 to 46. Without part of suit—bodice, skirt, or 


measures, $5.00 with sleeve. 


out foundation, $2.00 with foun- sleeve, 75 cents; with sleeve, sleeve—s5o cents each. 
LONG COATS 


dation. Cut to special measures, $1.00; sleeve only, 50 cents. 











In any bust measure, without MISSES’ GOWNS Sent | 
$2.50 without foundation, $3.00 Bodices and jackets cut to special sleeve, $2.00; with sleeve, $2.50; The deund 00 abube’é. yo. 
with foundation. Measure blank measures, a blank for which will jp special measures, $4.00. The 
on application. be sent on application, $2.50 with CAPES Duplicates given with special p] 611-6: 

sleeve. One dollar and a half. measure patterns only. may: 





COUPON PATTERNS 50 cts. cach with coupon or 60 cts. each without coupon | | 


Bodices in one size only, 36 bust, 24 waist, cut to any other size, $1.00. Skirts in one size only, 24 waist, 41 hip, 42 length, 


cut to special measures, $2.50. 





e Y f | 


eager e 





NO. 160 SEVEN-GORED SKIRT NO. 2ar, ELABORATE BODICE |NO_ 169 RIDING HABIT SKIRT NO..206 SHIRT NO. 199PLAITED DRESS6 YEAR 











NO. 171 BATHING SUID NO. 188 SHIRT WITH YOKE NO. 210SHORT BABY CLOTHES NO. 183_ FICHU_WRAP NO. 184° WALKING SKIRT 
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FLORODORA FOB 


AND 


SKIRT LIFTER 


is the only clever and ornamental «device 
for holding up the skirt, without any strain 
or injury to the most delicate fabric. 

It is fashionable as well as practical, is 
worn and endorsed by Olga Nethersole, 
Amelia Bingham, Clara Lipman, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Virginia Louise Ralston and many 
other leading people. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50c. 
7§c. $1.00, 1.50, 2.0c, 2.50 and 3.003 
in sterling silver $4.00 and $5.00. 


The Appel Mfg. Co. 


611-621 Broadway, New York 




















CORSET 
“LA JOIE” 


Now being worn by Parisiennes 
is as its name declares, a joy to 
the wearer, can be made higher 
to suit any figure and clasp on 


one side of the front. Send 
belt, hip and bust measure to 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Prices from $9 to $15 
H. C. WATSON 


Foreign Novelties 


21 WEST 30th ST., N. Y. 











now created a special department for this branch of her business, 
Duplicates [Made of any Model 
FITTING UNNECESSARY 


Magnier and Peters and other celebrated makers, with perfect 


Announcement 


Mme. Hynds makes announcement to her patrons and others on account of numerous re- 
quests made to her that she reproduce corsets which had been made abroad, that she has 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


We are daily making copies of the models of Augustine Thomas, Leoty, Pollau, Augustin 


satisfaction to our patrons, 


THERESE HYNDS 
Corsets Strictly To Order 


64 WEST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
(51 Rue St. Anne, Paris) 














“VIYELLA” 


(Reg'd) 














The fashionable flannel for 


SUMMER SHIRT WAISTS 


** Viyella’’ is now being shown in the 
latest designs and color combinations, in- 
cluding printed effects and woven designs 
resembling silk in appearance. 

** Viyella ”’ is stamped on every 5 yards, 
None genuine without the ‘* Viyella’’ 
ticket. 

Avoid imitations! Refuse substitutes! 

**Viyella’’ Summer designs are now in the 
hands of all leading retail stores. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 

















—- 


IF YOU 


Hair Dry and 


All dandruff, dust and dirt removed, thoroug 
yet left soft and glossy, instead of dry and 


WANT YOUR 


Fluffy 


hly cleansed and 
harsh, as most 


shampoos leave it, then use Waldeyer and Betts’ 


SWEDISH HAIR POWDER 


and you will experience real hair luxury. 
and gives the hair life and health. The 
of these results is guaranteed. 


Prevents falling 
accomplishment 


AT THE SEASIDE IT IS INVALUABLE 
and will keep the hair in perfect condition on damp and 


moist days. 
on receipt of 60 cents. 


Made and Sold only b 


WALDEYER Anp 


Sent postage paid to any address in the U. S. 


y 


BETTS 


Hair and Scalp Specialists 


170 FIFTH AVE Corner 22nd St 


NEW YORKA 


The 




















with ugly posts that 
are used but once a 
week. They can be 
folded up and put away 
till next wash day. 
Set in sockets sunk in 
ground. Hold from 
100 to 150 feet of line. 
Department and hard- 
ware stores sell them. 
Send for Catalogue 7. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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TONNELE COMPANY 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
30-32 EAST 21ST STREET 
NEW YORK 





Photographed for Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 


Ideas Realised Photographically for 
Advertising 


Fashion Photographs and Commercial 


Photography 
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No. 625—Handle Decanter, 1903 Pattern 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YoRK 





